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NEWS AND NOTES 


e PALESTINE 


On July 20, an armistice between Israel and Syria, 
the fourth and last Palestine armistice agreement was 
signed at Mahanayim, by the River Jordan. Thus, 
cessation of fighting in Palestine is complete, and, in 
the words of Acting Secretary-General Byron Price, 
it has been proved once again that “the processes of 
mediation and conciliation employed by the United 
Nations are bearing fruit.” The armistice, similar 
in its terms to the three previous ones, specifies an 
Armistice Demarcation Line, provides for the ex- 
change of prisoners and arranges for the setting up 
of a Mixed Armistice Commission to supervise im- 
plementation. (See page 102). 


© KOREA 


The United Nations Commission on Korea has 
completed observation of the withdrawal of United 
States forces from the, country. It is now engaged in 
verifying the withdrawal. Meanwhile the Commission 
addressed the U.S.S.R. Government through the 
Secretary-General asking for facilities to perform 
the same duties in northern Korea. In further efforts 
to contact the north and help unify the country, the 
Commission Chairman broadcast on Seoul radio. 
(See page 104). 


© TRUSTEESHIP 


The Trusteeship Council, which concluded its fifth 
session at Lake Success on July 22, has now com- 
pleted its examination of the first annual reports on 
the administration of all the ten Trust Territories 
placed under its supervision. Most of the 29 meet- 
ings of this session were devoted to a detailed con- 
sideration of the administrative reports on three 
territories in the Pacific—New Guinea and Naura 
under Australian administration, and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory administered by the United 
States. At earlier sessions the Council had reviewed 
conditions and prospects in the other seven Trust 
areas. Other important subjects before the Council’s 
fifth session concerned the expansion of educational 
facilities in African Trust Territories, the question of 
administrative unions involving Trust Territories, and 
the reports of its East African Visiting Mission. Sev- 
eral petitions were examined and plans approved for 
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the despatch of visiting missions to West African Trust 
Territories later this year and to Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories in 1950. The Council decided to hold its next 
session at Geneva, in January, 1950. (See pages 
108-127). 


© SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


In addition to these agenda items, the Council also 
adopted a Philippines’ resolution on the question of 
South-West Africa. This called the General Assem- 
bly’s attention to the fact that the Union of South 
Africa has carried out its intention of bringing about 
a closer association with South-West Africa and has 
decided not to transmit any further reports to the 
United Nations on this territory. South Africa’s action 
had precluded the Council from exercising the func- 
tions envisaged in the General Assembly’s last reso- 
lution on South-West Africa. (See page 127). 


e@ MILITARY CENSUS PLAN 


A French proposal for a census and verification of 
the armaments of Member states of the United Na- 
tions was adopted on July 18 by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Conventional Armaments Commission. 
The proposal was opposed by the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian §.S.R. as unrealistic. It will now go to the 
Commission and, finally to the Security Council. (See 
page 103). 


@ PROGRESS ON KASHMIR CEASE-FIRE LINES 


Military representatives of India and Pakistan have 
reached agreement on about 200 miles of the cease- 
fire line in Kashmir. The meeting took place at 
Karachi with the Truce Sub-Committee of the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. The 
line runs from Manawar north to Keran. Agreement 
was also reached on a line from the hilltop at Retagh 
Chish east to Marol. These agreements cleared up 
three disputes left over from the last series of joint 
military meetings held in March. . 

The line in the northern area from Keran east to 
Chorwan is still under consideration. The two dele- 
gations decided however to adjourn the meetings to 
July 26 for consultations with their governments. 
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PEACE IN THE HOLY LAND 








The signing ceremony in a tent at Mahayanim. Seated at 
the rear: Henri Vigier and Brigadier General William Riley 


Final Armistice Agreement Signed 


In a tent on the banks of the Jordan, close to the 
Syrian and Israeli military positions, the last of the 
Palestine armistice agreements was concluded on 
Wednesday, July 20. 

Lt. Col. Mordechai Makleff signed for Israel and 
Col. Fozi Selo for Syria. Henry Vigier, Personal 
Deputy of Acting Mediator Ralph Bunche, and Brig- 
adier General William Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization, witnessed the cere- 
mony on behalf of the United Nations. 

Thus three and a half months of work had suc- 
ceeded at last. Though the Acting Mediator was 
back in the United States, Mr. Vigier paid a tribute 
to his vigorous thinking in finding conciliatory for- 
mulas. It was a proposal by Dr. Bunche, he re- 
called, which restarted negotiations last month after 
. they had reached a stalemate. 

“The United Nations has proved its effectiveness,” 
declared Mr. Vigier. 
lutions of the Security Council and because the armis- 
tice negotiations were to be held under the chairman- 
ship of the United Nations that the states agreed to 
enter negotiations. It is also because United Nations 
representatives remain on the spot to cooperate in the 
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“It was in response to the reso-* 


implementation of the armistice agreements that such 
agreements have been possible.” 

“Wise statesmanship on the part of both parties, 
with the untiring assistance of the Acting Mediator, 
his personal representative and the Mediator’s Chief 
of Staff, has made this achievement possible,” de- 
clared Acting Secretary-General Byron Price. These 
agreements, he said, “prove once again that the proc- 
esses of mediation and conciliation employed by the 
United Nations are bearing fruit. The success of 
these methods in Palestine will be an inspiration to 
all United Nations missions engaged in this work.” 

The armistice agreement between Israel and Syria 
follows the lines of the three earlier ones. It pro- 
vides for: a demarcation line and a de-militarized 
zone between the two armies, this demarcation not 
to be interpreted as having “any relation whatsoever” 
to ultimate territorial arrangements; and for the ex- 
change of prisoners of war. The execution of the 
provisions of the armistice is to be supervised by a 
Mixed Commission composed of five members—two 
from each party to the agreement and the Chairman, 
who is to be the United Nations Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization, or a senior officer 
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appointed by him. This Commission is empowered 
to appoint observers. Any dispute is to be resolved 
by a majority vote if unanimity cannot be reached. 

In addition to the armistice, both sides signed an 
identical letter which was bound to the agreement. 
This said: “In connection with the signing of the 
General Armistice Agreement I confirm that the two 
parties are agreed that their forces shall not advance 
beyond the existing truce lines as certified by the 


United Nations Truce Supervision Organization. In 
the Samakh area, Israeli troops shall be stationed in 
Samakh Police Station, Shaar Hag Golan and Mas- 
sada only.” 

Telephoning his congratulations to the parties and 
to his staff, Dr. Bunche said that the agreement, the 
product of long and arduous negotiations, gave “one 
further convincing demonstration of the effectiveness 
of United Nations intervention in the cause of peace.” 





Plan for Armaments Census 


A plan for a census and verification of the arma- 
ments and armed forces of Member states was 
adopted by the Working Committee of the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments on July 18. 

Introduced by France, the plan was based on the 
Assembly’s resolution of last November. Paragraph 
6 of this resolution called on the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments to devote primary attention 
to the formulation of proposals for the “receipt, 
checking and publication, by an international organ 
of control within the framework of the Security 
Council, of full information to be supplied by Member 
states with regard to their effectives and their con- 
ventional armaments.” 

According to the plan, the census will include 
“military and para-military forces, active and reserve, 
on full-time or part-time basis.” It will call for a 
breakdown of the total figures into ground forces, 
naval forces, air forces, para-military and national 
police forces, and the “active and reserve components” 
of each of these categories. The census reports are 
to be submitted simultaneously by all Member states, 
and will include the strength on a date to be desig- 
nated by the control organ, the daily average strength 
for the preceding year, the total effectives released 
during the preceding year, and finally the “complete 
order of the battle.” 

The proposed census is also to include the number 
of automatic weapons and artillery, classified by type 
and calibre, armour, combatant ships, combatant 
aircraft, classified by type, and the total quantities 
of material, both in service and in reserve. 

The administrative plan indicating the general 
location of forces is also to be made available to the 
control organ. The French proposal expressly ex- 
cludes from the scope of the census any “data re- 
garding research and experimental material.” 

The plan proposes a Central Control Authority, 
which is to be subordinated to the Security Council, 
and will have at its disposal an Inspectorate and a 
Secretariat. The Central Control Authority will be 
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composed of Member states represented on the Secur- 
ity Council. 

The Authority will insure the execution of the 
census and verification measures. The verification 
measures are to be carried out by the Inspectorate 
which will carry out checks and cross checks. De- 
cisions of the Control Authority are to be taken by 
a simple majority. The Authority will enjoy “the 
greatest possible freedom of movement and access to 
data,” and will be empowered to direct investigations 
by international verification teams. 

The Working Committee devoted five meetings to 
consider this proposal which was introduced on May 
26. France accepted during the discussion a United 
Kingdom amendment which included a “complete 
order of the battle plan” as part of the information 
to be supplied. 

Opposition to the proposals came from the Ukraine 
and the U.S.S.R. Their representatives declared that 
without a prior agreement on a reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces and on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, any census would be meaningless. 
It would only serve the purpose of obtaining military 
intelligence data for the “Anglo-American bloc.” 
Moreover, the French working paper ignored the 
basic Assembly resolution of December 14, 1946, 
which linked the question of reduction of armaments 
and armed forces with the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. The French proposals, however, avoided 
the last question and did not include any reference to 
the collection of information in the atomic field. The 
Egyptian representative, who also voted against the 
plan, thought it would be naive to ignore atomic 
weapons in any discussion of disarmament. He also 
deplored the exclusion of military scientific research 
from the proposed census. 

The plan, as amended, was passed by a vote of 
eight in favor and three against. 

It will now be submitted to the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, which in turn, will pass 
its findings to the Security Council. 
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Further Efforts To Contact North Korea 


Commission Observes Withdrawal of United States Forces 


Dramatic events have marked recent history in 
Korea. A group consisting of two members of the 
Commission, Dr. Anup Singh of India, M. J. B. 
Jamieson of Australia, Principal Secretary Werth- 
heimer and two members of the Secretariat, was fired 
upon on June 15 when it approached the 38th 
parallel for an on-the-spot investigation of conditions. 
(See BULLETIN Vol. VII—No. 1, Page 16.) 

Two days later Kim Yak Soo, a Vice-President of 
the Korean National Assembly accompanied by five 
Assembly members, called to present a petition asking 
the Commission to abolish United States and U.S.S.R. 
military missions in the country. Shortly after, Kim 
Yak Soo and the five other members were arrested 
and charged with the violation of the National Se- 
curity Law. This was followed by a “Joint Declara- 
tion of Military Aid to Korea” welcoming the estab- 
lishment of a United States Military Mission. The 
declaration was signed by another Vice-President of 
the Assembly, Kim Dong Won, and 141 members. A 
week later on June 28, came a tragic development. 
Kim Koo, the veteran opposition leader, was assas- 
sinated at his house. The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion tendered his condolence to the President of the 
Republic and to the son of the victim. 

Amidst these events, the Commission has been 
working on its two main objectives: to observe troop 
withdrawals and to help achieve the unity of Korea. 

On the first task, the Commission heard Ambas- 
sador Muccio of the United States in the second week 
of June, who offered to co-operate fully in observing 
and verifying withdrawal of United States troops. It 
thereupon set up a sub-commitee to observe the with- 
drawal. On June 29, the Sub-Committee witnessed 
the last scheduled embarkations of United States 
troops from the port of Inchon, and it then began the 
work of verifying the fact of withdrawal. 

Reporting these developments in South Korea, the 
Commission sent to the Secretary-General a message 
for transmission to the U.S.S.R. Government. “Sub- 
Committee III now stands ready,” the message said, 
“in respect of the occupation forces of the U.S.S.R. 
to carry out on behalf of the Commission, the duties 
laid upon the latter by paragraph 4d of the General 
Assembly resolution of December 12, 1948.” [Para- 
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graph 4d calls upon the Commission “to observe the 
actual withdrawal of the occupying forces and verify 
the withdrawal when such has occurred . . .”] 


Unification 


From the beginning, the Commission has made ef- 
forts to contact the people of North Korea. One of 
its first moves was to cable the U.S.S.R. through 
United Nations headquarters asking for its good of- 
fices in establishing such contact. Next, the Commis- 
sion’s principal Secretary wrote last March to General 
Kim Il Sung requesting facilities to visit North Korea. 
This letter, sent through Hong Kong, was returned un- 
delivered. 

Notwithstanding these failures, the Commission’s 
current Chairman, Dr. Anup Singh of India, broad- 
cast on June 29, in another effort to contact the au- 
thorities in Northern Korea. Reporting the observing 
and verifying of the withdrawal of United States 
forces, he said that the Commission would like to ob- 
serve and verify withdrawal of Soviet forces also. 

“May we repeat that we are here to render what- 
ever little help we can to achieve the unification of 
Korea,” said Dr. Anup Singh. “We are responsible 
to the United Nations General Assembly, and are here 
to serve the interest of the Korean people. We are 
anxious and ready to meet representatives of the North 
to discuss the problem of unification. We are pre- 
pared to come to the North for this purpose any time 
such facilities are provided. Moreover, we will wel- 
come and consider any suggestions you and your rep- 
resentatives might have for unification. 

“The people of Korea,” the Chairman concluded, 
“have recently emerged from a dark, dismal forty 
years of subjugation to Japan. We have noticed among 
the people here in the South a sense of pride and hap- 
piness over the termination of that foreign domination, 
as must also be the case among the people in the 
North. The problem now for all Koreans is to work 
together shoulder to shoulder to build up a happier 
and united Korea. We shall await your early re- 
sponse.” 

This broadcast was repeated several times within 
the next days in English and Korean, in order to as- 
sure that it would be heard in the North. 
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Nine days after this broadcast and with no response 
yet from the north Korea or from the U.S.S.R., the 
Commission voted unanimously that its Sub-Commit- 
tee I should continue exploring all possible means of 
effecting unification. This Sub-Committee has been 
working continuously for over four months gathering 
information from leading Korean personalities on the 
problems arising out of the division of Korea. It has 
obtained official as well as unofficial views. The Sub- 
Committee has been engaged recently in studying and 
analyzing the material but it continues to welcome 
“positive and practical suggestions” from individuals 
and groups. 

Further, the Commission decided, by a majority of 
3 to 1 with one abstention, to make known its willing- 
ness and readiness to assist in any discussions on uni- 
fication between representatives of the North and the 
South. The Commission unanimously offered its as- 
sistance for the resumption of trade between the two 
parts. In another unanimous decision, it recom- 





mended the cessation of all propaganda—within or 
without Korea—designed to inflame ill-feeling be- 
tween the two zones. 





GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Though 26 States have signed the Convention on 
Genocide, only 3 had ratified it as of July 26. 

The third State to ratify the Convention was Nor- 
way, on July 22. The first was Ethiopia, on July 1, 
followed by Australia on July 8. 

The signatories to the Convention are: Australia, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Haiti, Liberia, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
United States, Uruguay, Yugoslavia, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Iceland, Guatemala, and China. 

The Convention will come into force upon ratifica- 
tion by twenty States. 
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Progress of United Nations 
Permanent Headquarters 


Steelwork on eighteen of the 39 
stories of the Secretariat building had 
been completed on July 20 when this 
picture was taken. 

Furnishing and erection of struc- 
tural steel for the meeting hall area 
and the council: chambers will soon 
be under way. A contract was signed 
on July 26 by the United Nations 
and the American Bridge Company— 
a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation—for this purpose. 
This contract calls for 10,500 tons 
of structural steel at a cost of 
$2,225,000. 

Delivery is to be made by next 
October, and erection is to be com- 
pleted by April or May 1950. 





Another Step To Better World Health 


by Dr. Karl Evang 


President, World Health Assembly 


The new Program of the World Health Organization calls for a greatly expanded 


effort against some of the worst scourges of mankind. 


In this specially written 


article, the President of the World Health Assembly, Dr. Karl Evang, Director- 
General of Public Health in Norway and President of the World Health Assembly 
describes the Program. 


The Second World Health Assem- 
bly, which opened in Rome on June 
13, finished its work on July 2. In 
these three weeks—a record speed 
for gatherings of this type—repre- 
sentatives of some 70 countries 
agreed on a series of international 
cooperative measures of vital impor- 
tance for the improvement of health 
everywhere. Indeed, the extensive 
program approved by the Assembly 
for 1950, which is to be financed 
partly from a_ seven-million-dollar 
regular budget and partly from a 
ten-and-a-half-million dollar supnle- 
mental budget, includes a great num- 
ber of public health activities of di- 
rect concern to the people of every 
country. 


Let me enter in medias res and 
give here a few examples of the 
achievements to be credited to the 
work of the medical experts and 
public health administrators who 
gathered in Rome’s famous Palazzo 
Venezia. 


In 1950 the World Health Organ- 
ization will expand its services for 
the improvement of the health of 
mothers and children. It will do so 
by making available to governments 
information on advanced techniques, 
by helping with the training of med- 
ical and allied personnel, and by 
sending consultants or demonstra- 
tion teams to countries which re- 
quest them. In carrying out this 
task in cooperation with the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and_ welfare 
branches of the United Nations So- 
cial Commission, WHO will concen- 
trate on the educational aspects of 
the problem and will be guided by 
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Dr. Karl Evang 


the principle that successful work in 
maternal and child care is based 
largely on teaching people what they 
can do for themselves. 

Initiation of control schemes in 
under-developed areas as well as 
strengthening existing national serv- 
ices are the main objectives of 
WHO’s anti-venereal-disease plans 
for next year. WHO will work 
closely with UNICEF in campaigns 
against pre-natal and infantile syph- 
ilis, as well as with the International 
Labor Organization in checking the 
spread of venereal infections through 
maritime personnel, emigrants and 
migratory workers. Efforts to pro- 
vide countries with penicillin, a spe- 
cially important weapon for the con- 


trol of venereal diseases, will be 
continued and intensified. 


Anti-TB Campaign 


One of the main features of the 
anti-tuberculosis program for 1950 
is the enlargement of WHO’s con- 
tribution to the BCG-vaccination 
campaigns being carried out jointly 
by UNICEF, the Scandinavian Red 
Cross and the World Health Organ- 
ization. WHO will further increase 
its advisory services to help govern- 
ments combat tuberculosis, referred 
to during the discussion as “one of 
the greatest social scourges in the 
post-war world.” 

The adoption of a large-scale men- 
tal health plan was hailed as a his- 
toric step taken by the Assembly to 
bring this new field of medicine into 
the area of inter-governmental ac- 
tion. The program established for 
1950, whose chief objective is to 
gather mental health data with re- 
spect to rural areas, industrial units 
and university groups, should con- 
tribute greatly to the implementation 
of one of the fundamental principles 
of WHO’s Constitution: viz., that 
without mental health there is no 
physical health. 

The Assembly also recognized the 
fact that unless substantial progress 
is made in the field of environmental 
sanitation no lasting results can be 
expected in any branch of public 
health in any country. An extensive 
program in this field was therefore 
adopted for next year. It will seek 
to spread long-available knowledge 
to areas still without it, and ultimate- 
ly should put an end to a situation 
in which three quarters of the 
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world’s population are victims of 
diseases resulting from poor refuse 
disposal, unsafe water supplies, in- 
sects and inadequate protection of 
milk and other foodstuffs. 


Personnel Problems 


The training of medical, nursing 
and other public health personnel 
was considered a further essential 
basis of effective health work. The 
need for solving this burning health 
problem was illustrated during our 
discussions by the following simple 
statistical fact: While the ratio of 
one physician to about 1000-1500 
inhabitants is considered necessary 
for proper health organization, the 
ratio in large areas of the world is 
at best one doctor to about 12,000 
people. The shortage of doctors 
and medical personnel is especially 
acute in Asia and Africa, where 
training facilities are generally lack- 
ing. It is hoped that through its ex- 
panded fellowship program as well 
as through the system of exchange 
of medical personnel WHO will be 
able to promote its essential task of 
raising health levels throughout the 
world. 

All that I have already mentioned 
will be undertaken in addition to 
expanded activities in: 

. international epidemic con- 
trol; 

. epidemiological 
services; 

. health statistics; 

. coordination of research on 
drugs and biologicals; 

. unification of pharmacopo- 
eias; 

. biological standardization; 

. special studies on various 
diseases, including influenza, 
poliomyelitis, rabies and 
schistosomiasis; 

. publication of some 15 kinds 
of technical periodicals, etc. 

I should like at this point to sin- 
gle out two important parts of the 
program adopted in Rome for 1950, 
mainly because to my mind they are 
excellent examples of the general 
approach with which the Second 
World Health Assembly tackled the 
challenge which we have to meet if 
we want to lay the foundations for 
a healthier and better world. I do 


intelligence 
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not think that any of us who took 
part in the Assembly’s discussions 
could doubt the imperative necessity 
for abandoning defensive, isolated 
methods employed in the past and 
for replacing them with aggressive, 
integrated methods, using preventive 
rather than mere curative techniques 
in the fight against diseases. 


Revolutionary Idea 


The concept of “health demon- 
stration areas,” a new and revolu- 
tionary idea which will be given its 
first practical application next year, 
is in answer to this need for what 
has been called a “new outlook” in 
international health. This project, 
an essential part of WHO’s share in 
the United Nations scheme of 
“Technical Assistance for Economic 
Development,” envisages the careful 
selection of several areas in various 
parts of the world where a combined 
attack on a number of urgent health 
problems can be undertaken at one 
and the same time. Relatively unde- 
veloped areas will be selected where 
there is at least one large-scale dis- 
ease problem, such as is the case 
with malaria, suitable to the “eradi- 
cation approach.” In attacking this 
problem every effort will be made 
to improve overall levels of health 
through the application of modern 
techniques in maternal and child 
care, health education of the public, 
occupational hygiene and, generally, 
of measures for promoting a positive 
state of health. 

I have mentioned malaria; and, 
indeed, the plans approved by the 
Assembly for control of this disease 
are an excellent illustration of an- 
other essential principle which guid- 
ed our discussions. Recognizing the 
extremely close relationship between 
health and economic problems, 
health and social conditions, health 
and standards of living, we reaf- 
firmed the well-known fact that at 
the basis of the fight against all dis- 
eases is the need for providing every 
human being with an adequate and 
balanced diet. What is less well 
known is the fact that efforts to in- 
crease food supplies throughout the 
world can never succeed in full 
measure unless the health conditions 
of the agricultural, industrial and 


other workers are improved. I 
would go even further and state that 
unless all the peoples of the world 
enjoy a certain minimum degree of 
physical and mental health which 
they have not yet reached, the plans 
of our economists and statesmen for 
the improvement of economic condi- 
tions will go to pieces. 


Co-operation with FAO 


It is gratifying, therefore, that the 
Second World Health Assembly has 
made substantial progress in that di- 
rection. According to a scheme ap- 
proved in Rome, WHO in 1950 will 
intensify its cooperation with FAO 
in order to increase world food pro- 
duction. Working together, WHO 
and FAO will undertake a combined 
assault on diseases such as malaria, 
which have been in the way of agri- 
cultural development, and at the 
same time will seek to apply recent- 
ly developed techniques for increas- 
ing the yield of the soil. Through 
this WHO-FAO program at least 10 
million acres of agricultural land 
now inadequately worked by disease- 
ridden people will be developed. 
These areas in different parts of the 
world are to be chosen for their 
agricultural potential. This is, of 
course, a long-term undertaking; but 
it is to begin immediately, and I am 
convinced that the Assembly’s deci- 
sion will ultimately bring great relief 
to a world suffering from the dis- 
astrous political, economic and social 
consequences of one of the most 
acute food shortages of history. 


Vital Role 


Against a truly impressive list of 
positive results achieved by the As- 
sembly we must place the negative 
side of the balance—namely, our 
inability fully to convince our gov- 
ernments of the importance of the 


- aims of WHO and of the vital role 


which the organization can play in 
improving health conditions in our 
individual countries as well as in the 
world generally. The effects of this 
failure on our part were evident dur- 
ing the discussion of the funds which 
were to be placed at the disposal 
of WHO to enable it to carry out its 
tasks in the years to come. The les- 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Riding through the surf in the Pacific Islands . 


“People of the Tiny Islands” 


; % 


Report On Pacific Islands ‘Trust ‘Territory 


Ninety-six distinct island units dot no less than 
three million square miles of the Western Pacific, but 
their combined land area is only 687 square miles. 
On these specks in the ocean, formerly mandated to 
Japan and now under United States administration as 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, live about 
53,000 people. 

Three-fifths of them are on the six chief island 
units—Saipan, the Palaus, Yap, Truk, Ponape, and 
Majuro. The others are widely scattered on islands 
and atolls inhabited by only a few dozen people, 
while many other tiny islands are entirely uninhabited. 
Of medium stature and brown complexion the people 
of this little-known Trust Territory are classified as 
Micronesians—‘“the people of the tiny islands”—al- 
though they differ in physical characteristics, language 
and customs. There is no uniform Micronesian cul- 
ture, though there are certain general traits such as 
uses of local materials, close kinship, cults of ances- 
tors, and complex class distinctions under hereditary 
chiefs. Christianity has been generally accepted by 
the islanders, but is conditioned by native beliefs. Ten 
mutually unintelligible languages are spoken. At pres- 
ent Japanese is the nearest approach to a lingua 
franca, but in the areas immediately adjacent to the 
civil administration units, English is now spoken by 
many people. 

Describing life and conditions in the islands the 
United States, in its first annual report to the Trustee- 
ship Council, covering the year ending July 17, 1948, 
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follows the general pattern of the Council’s provisional 
questionnaire. The report was prepared by the U. S. 
Navy Department, to whom civil administration was 
delegated after Trusteeship came into force on July 
18, 1947, but it is stated that this is an interim ar- 
rangement until a civilian department or agency is 
designated for the Territory. 


Civil Administration 

The report stated that during the year under re- 
view the civil administration was primarily engaged 
in surveying the peoples and resources of the Terri- 
tory, and in establishing the foundations for an ad- 
ministration designed to further the economic re- 
habilitation and the health and welfare of the 
islanders. “The designation of the atolls of Bikini 
and Eniwetok as sites for atomic energy experimenta- 
tion” the report explained, “required the resettlement 
of 309 islanders on nearby atolls in the Marshall 
group. Other resettlement projects have been un- 
dertaken as a result of wartime devastation in certain 
areas, particularly the Marianas. In November 1947 
Yap Island was swept by a series of typhoons which 
resulted in extensive property damage but no loss 
of life.” 

At the end of 1947 three scientific surveys were 
in progress in the Trust Territory, an investigation of 
Micronesian anthropology, a survey of the fishing 
resources, and a study of the insect pests of the 
islands. A conference on conservation was also held. 
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In the spring of 1948, legislation was proposed in 
the United States Congress to provide an organic act 
for the Trust Territory and to confer local citizenship 
on the indigenous people. 

During the year, too, an extensive medical and 
dental survey of the islanders was made. 


Economic Situation 


Summarizing the economic achievements of the 
year, the report stated that there was wider dis- 
tribution of trade goods, their dollar value for the 
first six months of 1948 being about twice that for 
the same period in 1947. Native-owned wholesale 
companies were developed. More than 200 small 
boats for the use of islanders were distributed. The 
Island Trading Company was placed on a sound 
financial basis, thus making available substantial sums 
for the rehabilitation of the Territory. Two private 
commercial shipping lines between Guam and Saipan 
were established. Surface and air transportation for 
logistic support of the Eastern and Western Carolinas 
was maintained. Insects to help control agricultural 
pests, particularly those attacking coconut trees, were 
introduced. An entomologist and a plant quarantine 
officer were appointed. Plant and animal quarantine 
regulations were set up. 

The outstanding problem in the economic field, 
has been the difficult and delicate one of developing 
a sense of individual initiative and responsibility 
within a framework of established customs and tradi- 
tions which, except in the Saipan [administrative] 
district, tend toward a basically communal society. 


Other problems concern the diversification of island 
industry, the standardization of handicraft manufac- 
ture to meet commercial market demands, the expan- 
sion of shipping both within the Territory and between 
it and the outside world, and the encouragement of 
local retailers to serve their customers’ needs more 
adequately. 


Political Field 


The principal political achievement, says the report, 
was the establishment of approximately 137 munici- 
palities. Several of these showed “a most encouraging 
interest in assuming responsibility for local welfare 
and financial matters. Others are more dependent 
on guidance from the Civil Administration, but the 
concept of local self-governing communities within a 


_ framework of defined law is spreading. A substantial 


degree of participation in regional goverriment has 
been attained in the Palau Islands. In the Southern 


Marshalls a district council has been organized and 
has held its first meeting.” 
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A system of Civil Administration courts has been 
established. The basic laws for the Territory have 
been compiled and promulgated in the form of interim 
regulations. Local customs and traditions were given 
careful consideration in formulating the laws. 

Developing greater responsibility in local govern- 
ment, establishing more municipalities, and improving 
the efficiency of those already in existence are cited 
as outstanding problems of the future. 


Social Achievements 


Public health has received major attention from 
the Administration and a most important achievement 
in this field has been the control of the disease called 
Yaws to the point where it is no longer a major 
problem, except in a few communities. Scientific 
data have also been collected on local culture, tradi- 
tions, and needs, in order to guide policy and pro- 
cedure in keeping with island capacities for under- 
standing. 

A medical survey ship was obtained and equipped 
to visit all island groups. A central leprosarium was 
established on Tinian. 

The major remaining social problem—a subject of 
great emphasis in the educational program—is said 
to be the control and treatment of tuberculosis. A 
200-bed central tuberculosis sanatorium was being 
constructed on Saipan to serve in addition to the 
tuberculosis wards already in operation at unit dis- 
pensaries. 

Language barriers in the islands continue to be 
a major social problem, but marked progress is being 
made through the teaching of English at all Civil 
Administration centres and through study of local 
languages by Administration personnel. 

Sanitation is still a challenging issue in the case of 


“A STRATEGIC AREA” 


On April 2, 1947, the Security Council unani- 
mously approved a draft Trusteeship Agreement 
submitted by the United States for the former 
Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific. The 
Agreement designated the Territory of these islands 


as “a strategic area,” and the United States as the 
Administering Authority of the Territory. Under 
Article 83 of the Charter of the United States, all 
functions of the United Nations relating to strategic 
areas, including the approval of the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, are excercised by the Security Council. 











Indigenous students in the Marshalls sing songs in both English and 
their native tongue. (Below) A “main street’ in the islands. 


several outlying islands, the report adds, but the 
overall improvement in this matter has been gratifying. 


Educational Problems 

In the educational field, the Administration en- 
countered many problems but the report cited two 
principal achievements. 

Instruction at Civil Administration teacher training 
schools was improved through the use of civil service 
personnel and military dependents, to such an extent 
that these schools were designated from September 
1, 1948, as Intermediate Schools and were equipped 
to offer .general education. A second achievement 
was that 25 students from the Trust Territory were 
educated at the Teacher Training School in Guam. 
In order to permit the students to live in surroundings 
and culture more natural to them, arrangements were 
made to transfer this school to Truk. 

The Report emphasized that the most pressing 
need in the educational field is for more trained 
teachers and educational administrators. Employment 
of the necessary personnel had been authorized at 
the time of preparation of the report, and recruitment 
is in progress. 


Public Opinion 

The Council’s provisional questionnaire asked the 
Administering Authority to give an appreciation of 
the state of public opinion in the Territory, with 
special reference to the reaction to local events and 
world events. 

“To obtain an accurate view of public opinion ot 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territory is extremely 
difficult,” the report states. “The various racial and 
linguistic groups are quite distinct and the interests 
of each are largely self-centred.” 

“Through decades of subjugation to their own 
rulers or to supervisors placed over them by succes- 
sive foreign governments, the islanders have become 
most reluctant to express any views other than those 
which they feel the persons talking with them wish to 
hear. To overcome this reticence is a slow process 
and implies engaging the full confidence of the 
native people. 

“Superficially, the attitude of these people is one 
of cheerful acquiesence and co-operation. The Yap 
exhibit a keen desire not to have their ways disturbed 
any more than is necessary; nevertheless, many of 
them are interested in learning English and in acquir- 
ing education generally. All major groups appear to 
appreciate deeply the medical services provided by 
the Administration, have co-operated voluntarily in 
developing better educational facilities, and are grate- 
ful for such means of travel as could be made avail- 
able as well as for the freedom to use them.” 
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COUNCIL’S DEBATE 








Conditions and Prospects in 


Pacific Trust ‘Territory 


General satisfaction with the United States admini- 
stration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
was expressed by members of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, which completed its consideration of the admini- 
strative report on July 13. During its examination 
of the report, which began on July 8, the Council 
called on the Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority, Rear-Admiral Leon S. Fiske, 
to answer questions on conditions in the Territory. 

The administration of the islands, said Rear- 
Admiral Fiske, has been set up under the Charter 
and the Trusteeship Agreement. For practical rea- 
sons certain naval officers who had been on the spot 
were retained in their posts, and the naval services 
supplied personnel, ships and planes for the civil 
authority. This organization was.only provisional and 
the Administration wds evolving the future system of 
civil government. 

Noting that there were eight distinct cultural groups 
in the Territory, Raul Noriega, of Mexico, wondered 
if it was intended to use education as a means of 
creating among the indigenous inhabitants the feeling 
that they belonged to a single community composed 
of eight different groups. 

This, the Special Representative replied, involved 
a long-range program. The Administration had set 
up, or was setting up 150 municipal organizations, 
mostly of an elementary type, each with a magistrate, 
a treasurer, and certain other officials. In some areas, 
such as the Palaus and the Marshalls, advisory 
councils or groups of clan chiefs had been established. 
In the more advanced regions it was hoped that these 
measures would lead to legislative advisory councils 
and, ultimately, to legislative bodies with actual 
powers. As far as practical the Administration would 


‘pattern its philosophy on indigenous political and 


social institutions until the people learned Western 
concepts and ideas. ; 


Obstacles to Integration 


A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., asked if there 
might be obstacles to the establishment of common 
political organs for all eight groups in the Territory. 
The Special Representative admitted there were certain 
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obstacles which might delay the integration of all the 
people into a national union; for example, the people 
of Yap had strong local pride and a marked tendency 
to oppose foreign influences by a kind of moral 
resistance. Another deterrent, which might be de- 
scribed as “xenophobia,” was the contempt or even 
hostility which some of the islanders often displayed 
toward those of another area. 

Replying to questions concerning the tribes, Rear- 
Admiral Fiske said these were family organizations. 
The people of a clan were all related and lived side 
by side. Certain public duties, such as fishing, canoe 
building and other work, were divided among the 
different clans. Although the Administration tried 
to show the people the advantages of an electoral 
system, it left them completely free to choose their 
own Officials such as magistrates, or police chiefs; 
in all cases these officials were nominated by the 
people and then confirmed in their appointments by 
the civil administrator. 

The United States personnel in the Territory at 
present included 84 naval officers and about 60 
civilians. The balance was entirely composed of 
enlisted personnel in the United States Navy. 


Past Influences 


Jose Ingles, of the Philippines, recalled that for 
over 100 years the Territory had been successively 
occupied by Spain, Germany and Japan. Had the 
people as a result achieved any progress in the 
political and other fields? The Spanish, German 
and Japanese cultures had certainly left their mark, 
said Rear-Admiral ‘Fiske. The influence of the 
Spanish Catholic missionaries had been excellent, 
he said. he Germans had chiefly been concerned 
with establishing certain trades in the Territory. The 
Japanese had spread their language everywhere and 
it was now the most widely spoken in the islands. 

Replying further to Mr. Ingles, the Special Repre- 
sentative said the Administration was not waiting 
until English became more widely known but was 
gradually teaching the population about the character- 
istics of the Trusteeship System, the meaning of 
independence and the position of their own Territory. 
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Questioned about the structure and composition 
of the Palauan Congress the Special Representative 
said this comprised magistrates of the 16 Palauan 
municipalities who were elected on a population basis. 
A municipality with 200 people elected one congress- 
man while those with over 500 elected three. Two 
women had been elected at the last elections. The 
congressmen’s term of office was two years, and 
questions such as educational and economic develop- 
ment came within their competence. 

The Soviet delegate was interested in concrete plans 
for promoting the participation of the indigenous pop- 
ulation in the Territory’s executive organs. The 
Admininstration definitely had a plan for bringing 
self-government to the islands, said Rear-Admiral 
Fiske. The advisory bodies were a big step forward 
in this direction. It should be remembered, however, 
that the people were unfamiliar with western legis- 
lative concepts, so that education was the essential 
preliminary step in the process of setting up self- 
government. 


Economic Questions 


Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, wondered whether com- 
mercial fishing, developed on a considerable scale 
by the Japanese, might not provide the people with 
the most practicable means of future economic devel- 
opment, and would it not be possible to develop such 
an industry on a co-operative basis to supply Japan 
with dried fish? While the islanders preferred lagoon 
to deep-sea fishing, the Special Representative affirmed 
that the Administration, anxious to stimulate com- 
mercial fishing, was assisting in building or acquiring 
the necessary boats. There had been cases of in- 
filtrations by Japanese fishing vessels in the area, 
and in two cases severe punishment had been inflicted, 
one “pirate” being heavily fined and his vessels 
confiscated. 

Asked about copra operations—the main source 


of income in the Territory—Rear-Admiral Fiske said 
that the recent high prices of copra had resulted in 
relatively high prices. The Administration did not 
think it wise, however, to turn over all the profits 
to the producers, as that might disrupt their economy. 
Dividends were paid into the Territoral budget and 
used for the benefit of the islanders as a whole. 
The Administration had helped to rebuild and convert 
motor launches and whale boats into small commercial 
vessels, and many islanders were being trained as 
engineers, radio operators and navigators. 


Economic Field 


In the economic field as a whole, the indigenous 
inhabitants had formed their own business companies 
in which they were the only stockholders. Some 
companies had developed to a point where those 
companies which had previously traded in the areas 
concerned had ceased all operations except wholesale 
purchases or sales. 

Questioned by Mr. Soldatov about expropriation of 
native lands, Rear-Admiral Fiske said that, prior to 
the Trusteeship Agreement, Bikini Atoll had been 
evacuated for experimental purposes but its popula- 
tion had been given homes and compensation in 
another part of the Marshalls. Since the Trusteeship 
Agreement had been in effect, Eniwetok Atoll had 
also been selected as a test zone for certain military 
experiments, but its people had also been settled on 
another atoll and were perfectly happy. Generally 
speaking the Administration did not permit the ex- 
propriation of land belonging to the islanders, except 
for reasons of public utility. 

Replying to questions concerning living standards 
the Special Representative stressed that the Territory 
was only just recovering from war devastation. The 
rehabilitation program was to a large degree accomp- 
lished, but it should not be forgotten that the people 
still lived in the most primitive conditions. 


A lagoon in the Carolines: with sail furled a fisherman uses a paddle to row to shore. 
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The women’s ward in a U. S. Navy dispensary on Kwajalein Island. 


Education 


With regard to educational progress, the Special 
Representative reported that on March 31, 1947, a 
total of 7,783 pupils were enrolled in elementary 
schools, 533 in intermediate schools and 107 in 
advanced or “professional” schools. Some of those 
attending the latter were adults. Very few had 
received higher education, but there were two stu- 
dents studying in Hawaii, two in the United States, 
36 medical assistants taking 4-year courses at Guam 
Hopsital, and 46 nurses receiving professional train- 
ing. Elementary education was free and compulsory 
for all children of school age. As most of the in- 
digenous languages did not exist in written form, 
experts were transcribing, codifying and simplifying 
the spoken language, so that elementary instruction 
could be given to children in the vernacular. 


General Debate 


During the general debate on the Report, most 
Council members warmly commended the Administer- 
ing Authority on the progress so far made in the 
Territory. The U.S.S.R. representative was, however, 
critical of several aspects of the Administration. 

Mr. Soldatov said that there was no legislative 
organ in the Territory in which the indigenous 
population could play its rightful part; all authority 
was vested in the hands of officials of the administra- 
tion who were all nationals of the United States. 
Furthermore, the central organs of the administration 
were not even situated in the Territory, but in Guam 
and Hawaii, in other words, in United States colonies. 

No steps had been taken to end the primitive 
tribal system which was incompatible with the pro- 
gressive political development of the population, and 
to replace it with a regime based on democratic 
principles. Democratically elected municipalities had 
not been established and chiefs of clans were being 
used to administer the population. The Council 
should recommend the Admininstering Authority to 
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take the necessary steps to ensure the transition from 
the primitive tribal system to a democratic system 
based on self-government and to that end, should 
allow the indigenous inhabitants to take part in the 
work of the legislative and executive organs. 
Economically, all decisions concerning develop- 
ment of the Territory were taken by the administra- 
tion without prior consultation with the population. 
A noteworthy example of that policy was the case 
of the consultative body, which was to make recom- 
mendations regarding economic problems such as 
wages. That body and its headquarters, were in 
Guam. The Territory was exploited for the benefit 
of the Administering Authority, regardless of the 
needs or interests of the indigenous population. As 
before, the majority of the people was obliged to live 
under a primitive system of natural economy, a 
system perpetuated by tribal usage, and was thus 
condemned to malnutrition and misery. 


Teachers’ Wages 


There was racial discrimination against the indi- 
genous population. For instance, an island teacher 
was paid $180 per annum while United States nation- 
als employed as teachers in the Territory earned 
ten to fourteen times as much. 

In view of the wretched salaries paid to indigenous 
teachers, the elementary schools were not in a 
position to provide children with adequate instruction. 

Even more serious was the position of secondary 
and higher education. Although it might be true that 
the Administering Authority wished, in its own in- 
terests, to improve elementary education in order to 
provide itself with more efficient workers, it did not 
seem to be inclined to promote the development of 
secondary and higher education. It was precisely the 
secondary and higher educational institutions which 
would produce the intellectuals who would enable 
the Territory to administer and govern itself. 

The Council should recommend the Administering 
Authority to increase the budgetary allocations for 
education, particularly for secondary and higher edu- 
cation, and for the other cultural needs of the indi- 
genous population. 


Other Views 


In general, the representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, the Philippines, Mexico, China, 
Iraq and Australia highly commended the Admini- 
stration on progress made during the short period 
of Trusteeship. Henri Laurentie, of France, em- 
phasized that the United States took over administra- 
tion after the end of the war. Secondly, the islands 
were a Strategic Trust Territory and the Council 
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should therefore limit its discussions only to Trustee- 
ship aspects of the administration. Thirdly, a visiting 
mission of the Council was being dispatched to the 
Territory next year. Before any definite views were 
formed by the Council on the administration they 
might wait until the Mission had presented its report. 
Two other dominant features in the report were the 
financial and economic resources commanded by the 
United States in its administration and the extreme 
goodwill it had shown. 

The French representative deplored the acrimon- 
ious criticism which had been levelled at the Ad- 
ministering Authority by one member of the Council 
who repeated the same pattern time and time again. 
The Council felt a certain weariness in listening to 
things which bore no relation to reality. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, thought the only 
fault to be found might be that the Administration 
had established a level of living so high that the 
indigenous population might not be able to maintain 
it when the Trusteeship ended. Sharing this view, 
Sir Alan Burns felt that in preparing the islanders 
for self-government the Administration might be mov- 
ing too fast. For example, he hoped that the appli- 
cation of the Territory’s Bill of Rights, would not 
destroy native cultures. 

While praising the Administration on the striking 
progress already achieved, Mr. Ingles, of the Philip- 
pines, said that, inevitably, there was room for im- 
provement. He thought the Administration should be 
transferred as soon as possible to a civilian authority 
with headquarters within the Territory. Another 
point made by Mr. Ingies was that suffrage was not 
yet universal. In Palau, for instance, the voting 
age was too high. 


Developing communications 


in the Carolines: modern 
equipment aids the indigen- 
ous inhabitants in road con- 
struction on Truk, an island 


in the Caroline group. 


Raul Noriega, of Mexico, agreed with those who 
felt the Council could not expect too much during the 
short period in which the Territory had been under 
Trusteeship. One of his criticisms referred to the 
tribal system. Although it was the obligation of an 
Administering Authority to respect such a system, 
it had often been found that the worst type of 
absolute government was inherent in that system. 
Such institutions as slavery, polygamy, and forced 
tributes emanated from the tribal system, and he 
could not agree that it should be preserved, unless 
it provided a solid basis for self-government. 

Associating himself with the other commendations, 
J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, declared it was clear 
that the task of administering the Pacific Islands 
Territory had been pursued from the start with a 
vigor and imagination that might well serve as an 
example for other administering authorities. 

Although much progress had been made at the 
local level, progress in the central administration of 
the Territory was less clearly defined, said Mr. 
Khalidy, of Iraq, who also noted that the central 
administration was set up outside the area—in Guam. 
It was satisfactory, however, that the present naval 
administration would be replaced by a purely civilian 
administration prepared to consider the Council’s 
suggestions concerning the future organic status of the 
Territory. Such co-operation was entirely in the 
spirit of the Trusteeship System. 


United States Conclusions 


In a concluding statement for the Administering 
Authority, Francis B. Sayre emphasized certain fac- 
tors: the primitive nature of a large portion of the 
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population and the fact that the people lived largely 


on food they themselves produced. It was a sub- 
sistence economy without any extensive dependence 
on money, which was used for imported luxuries 
rather than for real needs. Secondly, vast sea 
distances separated the islands. Further, after the 
departure of the 70,000 Japanese who had admin- 
istered the islands, the entire Territory had been left 
without a vestige of the former administration. The 
Administering Authority had had to fill that vacuum 
and reconstruct the political, economic and educa- 
tional life of the Territory from nothing. 

Replying specifically to criticisms of the tribal 
system, Mr. Sayre said widespread and popular educa- 
tion was the only sound foundation for a truly dem- 
ocratic government and therefore felt that the clan 
or tribal system, under which people had lived for 
centuries, should not be replaced overnight by West- 
ern forms of government which they neither under- 
stood nor desired. The change should be a gradual 
and progressive development based on education. 

Any attempt to impose political advancement in 
an arbitrary manner would be a violation of the 
obligations laid down by Article VI of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, which required the Administering 
Authority to give “due recognition to the customs 
of the inhabitants in providing a system of law for 
the Territory.” : 


Local Government 


The U.S.S.R. representative apparently believed 
that the promotion of political advancement required 
the imposition overnight of a full-fledged government 
for the whole of the Territory, composed either 
entirely or at least partially of indigenous inhabitants, 
and that the institution of municipal organizations 
was not the right sort of development in that direction. 
The United States held, however, that there must 
be development of unity of thought and organization 
in local communities before any feeling of national 
consciousness could be created. Many democratic 
elections had been held, and the fact that approxi- 
mately eighty percent of the indigenous inhabitants 
of voting age enjoyed some form of suffrage was a 
clear indication that progress was being made in grad- 
ually remoulding local government. 

Mr. Sayre emphasized that his Government was 
seeking from the Islands no financial gain or advan- 
tage of any kind, either for itself or for its nationals. 
The United States was deriving no profit whatever, 
and on the contrary was spending large sums—which 
some members of the Council even regarded as ex- 
cessive—for the welfare of the inhabitants. The 
people of the Islands were taking a very active part 
in economic activities at both the district and local 
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levels, engaging in the retail trade and even organiz- 
ing wholesale companies to such an extent that the 
Island Trading Company had been able to withdraw 
completely from the Saipan district and to curtail 
its activities substantially in other regions. 


Head Tax 


As to the head tax, this was one of the simplest 
and easiest to assess, in so primitive an economy and 
helped to bring home to all elements in the com- 
munity their responsibilities. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative had recommended increases in the budget 
for education and public health. The United States 
desired nothing better than improvements in those 
fields but it had-already expended very considerable 
sums for education and public health. In the opinion 
of many, there was sound basis for the concern 
expressed in the Council regarding the risk involved 
in setting up a more expensive structure than the 
people of the Territory could themselves support. 

This completed the Council’s examination and 
debate on the Pacific Islands Trust Territory. A 
drafting committee was then appointed to formulate 
a report, in the light of the discussion, to the Security 
Council on all Trusteeship aspects of the Territory. 


*(A summary of this report, together with the 
Council’s reports on the Trust Territories of New 
Guinea and Nauru will be carried in the next issue 
of the Bulletin.) 





New Admissions to Consultative Status 


The Economic and Social Council has granted 
consultative status in category “B” to the following 
non-governmental organizations: 

®@ Indian Council of World Affairs; 


e International Committee on Scientific Manage- 
ment; 

e International Federation of Unions of Employees 

in Public and Civil Services; 

International Society for Criminology; 

International Temperance Union; 

World Engineering Conference; and 

World Union for Progressive Judaism. 

This decision was taken at the Council’s meeting 
on July 18. Other requests for consultative status 
were deferred. 

Applications for consultative status from the Inter- 
American Federation of Automobile Clubs, the In- 
ternational Road Federation, and the Permanent Inter- 
national Bureau of Motor Manufacturers, were referred 
to the Transport and Communications Commission 
for advice. 
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EAST AFRICAN TRUST TERRITORIES 


Council Action On Visiting Mission’s Report 


Final action on the reports of its Visiting Mission 
to East African Trust Territories was taken by the 
Trusteeship Council on July 15, when the Council 
adopted a Mexican resolution on the question. Under 
the terms of this resolution the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned, the United Kingdom and Belgium, 
were formally invited to “give the most careful con- 
sideration to the conclusions of the Visiting Mission, 
as well as to the comments made thereon by the mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council” (see box ?) 

The Council’s Visiting Mission to East Africa, the 
first regular mission of its kind to be despatched to 
Trust Territories, made on-the-spot observations of 
conditions in Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi last 
summer. The Mission was composed of four mem- 
bers—Henri Laurentie, of France (Chairman), 
E. W. P. Chinnery, of Australia, Lin Mousheng, of 
China, and R. E. Woodbridge, of Costa Rica. Ac- 
companied by a small secretariat, the Mission spent 
three weeks in Ruanda-Urundi and six weeks in 
Tanganyika, largest of the ten Trust Territories. It 
studied life and conditions in the two Territories, and 
subsequently reported on the two Territories. 

After a general review at the last session (see THE 
BULLETIN, Vol. VI, No. 8, page 360), the Council 
deferred final action till the fifth session in order to 
give the Administering Authorities concerned, the 
United Kingdom in the case of Tanganyika and Bel- 
gium in the case of Ruanda-Urundi, time to submit 
their written observations on the reports. The two 
governments submitted these to the Council at its 
recently concluded session. 


Tanganyika 


In its observations on the Tanganyika report (see 
next page) the United Kingdom declared that on many 
of the major recommendations of the report there 
was no difference of principle between the Mission’s 
views and the objectives pursued by the Administra- 
tion in Tanganyika. There was disagreement, how- 
ever, as to the methods and the speed with which it 
was practicable to advance those objectives. 
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The Council also had before it a document con- 
taining comments on the observations of the Admin- 
istering Authorities by the Costa Rican delegation. 

When the Council took up the question on July 
14, discussion centered almost entirely upon a reso- 
lution submitted by Mexico. In explaining this draft, 
Raul Noriega said he thought the Council should 
maintain its freedom of action on the reports of the 
Mission. At the same time it should respect the 
views presented by the Administering Authorities 
concerned, the conclusions of the Mission and the 
comments made thereon by members of the Council. 
The Mission’s recommendations should be retained 
as living material for reference by the Council in 
examining reports on the Territories concerned. Mr. 
Noriega submitted that the evidence of a visiting mis- 
sion was most valuable, as it furnished the Council 
with information actually gathered on the spot. He 
therefore contended that the reports and their conclu- 
sions should not be subject to approval or rejection 
by the Council. 

Supporting the Mexican proposal Francis B. Sayre, 
of the United States, said his conception of a visiting 
mission was that it should be “the eyes and ears of 
the Trusteeship Council.” They should utilize the 
vast mass of information presented in the reports of 
such missions when making recommendations on the 
annual administrative reports, and in disposing peti- 
tions and other questions concerning the Territories. 
Mr. Sayre agreed that no useful purpose would be 
served in either approving or disapproving the specific 
recommendations made in the reports of the East 
African Mission. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, assured 
the Council that his government would give the most 
careful consideration and study to the observations 
and conclusions of the Mission so far as Tanganyika 
was concerned, and had, in fact, already done so. 
Welcoming the practical initiative shown by Mexico, 
Sir Alan Burns said that he would support the draft 
resolution. 


Philippines’ Amendment 


The lengthy discussions on the two reports at the 
Council’s last session should not be overlooked, de- 
clared Jose Ingles, of the Philippines. Mr. Ingles 
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therefore proposed that the fifth paragraph in the 
Mexican draft should be amended in such a way as 
to invite consideration by the Administering Author- 
ity, not only of the conclusions of the Mission, but 
also of “the observations made thereon by the mem- 
bers of the Council.” 

Mr. Noriega agreed to this amendment, providing 
the word “observations” was changed to “comments.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., A. A. Soldatov, 
emphatically opposed the Mexican resolution, assert- 
ing that the Council should consider the substance 
of the two reports and pursue its examination begun 
at the last session. Several members had then intro- 
duced general proposals and recommendations to the 
Administering Authorities, and the Council should 
now continue its work in this regard. Consideration 
of the reports had been only of a preliminary nature 
at the last session and the examination should be com- 
pleted before any final action was taken on them, 
he added. 

After a further brief discussion the Mexican draft 
resolution was adopted by 11 votes in favor and 
none against. 


United Kingdom Observations 


The United Kingdom prefaced its observations on 
the Mission’s report ‘by stating that it considered the 
measures being taken for the political education of the 
people in Tanganyika fully met the need for the 
“formulation of appropriate measures for accelerat- 
ing” political development. 

The Administering Authority agreed with the Mis- 
sion that the Inter-Territorial Organization with 
Kinya and Uganda was short of complete political 
union but was unable to agree that it would be a 
political union if the Organization possessed full 
powers of legislation over any, or all, of the common 
services. 

The Groundnut Scheme would eventually be taken 
over by the Tanganyika Government and would 
finally pass to the ownership and control of the peo- 
ple themselves, on a co-operative or other basis. At 
the present experimental stage, however, it was too 
early to attempt to work out the exact details of how 
this would be accomplished. The Corporation would 
not occupy a specially favored position nor be ex- 
empted from any liability for tax and the Territory 
would thereby benefit considerably from so vast an 
enterprise. The model communities established in 


the groundnut areas would in many respects serve 
as examples for other communities. 

The Administering Authority recognized the primi- 
tive nature of African agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, and enumerated the steps being taken to 
overcome the problems created thereby. 


It was 
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Resolution on Mission’s Reports 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


TAKES NOTE of the reports of its Visiting Mission 
of 1948 to Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika and the 
observations submitted thereon by the Administering 
Authorities concerned; 


EXPRESSES its appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by the Visiting Mission on its behalf; 


TAKES NOTE of the conclusions formulated by the 
Visiting Mission and included in its report; 


DECIDES that, in formulating its own conclusions 
and recommendations in the course of its examina- 
tion of future annual reports on or of questions relat- 
ing to the Trust Territories concerned, the observa- 
tions and conclusions of its Visiting Mission and the 
observations of the Administering Authorities con- 
cerned shall be taken into account; 


INVITES the Administering Authorities concerned 
to give most careful consideration to the conclusions 
of the Visiting Mission as well as to the comments 
made thereon by the members of the Trusteeship 
Council. 





hoped that as soon as qualified scientists became more 
readily available, the large numbers of vacancies ex- 
isting in the agricultural, veterinary and other profes- 
sional departments would be filled. 

The United Kingdom considered it an “exaggera- 
tion” to say, as the Mission stated, that during the 
period between the two world wars the territorial 
budget was on a mere “care and maintenance” basis. 
Local revenues were being assisted by grants from 
the United Kingdom under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, but if the Territory was ever to 
attain a position of economic independence, it would 
obviously be inadvisable to build up social services 
by such external subsidies to a scale beyond the 
capacity of the local revenues. 


Land Conclusions 


On land questions, the United Kingdom stated that 
the religious missions in the Arusha and Moshi dis- 
tricts would be allowed to retain land for revenue 
earning purposes as long as they continued to provide 
educational and medical services; other land owned 
by them would be made available for African occu- 
pation when required. 

It was the declared policy of the Administering 
Authority fully to preserve and protect the interests 
of the indigenous inhabitants, but large areas of the 
Territory were at present capable of development 
only by the non-indigenous population and in these 
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places there would be no land pressure for some con- 
siderable time. It should be recognized that oppor- 
tunities for immigrant enterprise existed and such 
enterprise should be encouraged, not only without 
detriment to the interests of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants, but in fact to their benefit. The Administering 
Authority took note of the Mission’s suggestion con- 
cerning the placing of ex-enemy estates under African 
ownership. In its opinion management of the estates 
on a co-operative basis was at present impractical. 
As to the Mission’s suggestion that where Africans 
were not immediately capable of operating the es- 
tates, the estates should temporarily continue under 
non-African management, such wide authority would 
need to be given the non-African manager that the 
position would in effect, be much the same as it 
is now. 

The Administering Authority fully appreciated the 
importance of ensuring the Territory and its inhabit- 
ants a fair return from the exploitation of the Terri- 
tory’s mineral resources. But the information re- 
quested on this question by the Mission, however, 
would be difficult to obtain. Consideration would be 
given to the practicalibity of furnishing an estimate 
sufficiently accurate to be of any value. 

Concerning the Mission’s suggestions on finance 
and trade, the ten per cent surcharge on cotton goods 
had now been removed and the Administering Au- 
thority was fully alive to the desirability for the es- 
tablishment of economically sound industries, and of 
the importance of training Africans in industry and 
commerce. 

The Administering Authority agreed on the nee ' 
for a stable, efficient and skilled labour force. It 
agreed that the general standard of efficiency of the 
African workers was low. It appreciated the im- 
portance of improving and expanding the medical 
and health services, but reluctantly stated that it was 
not financially possible at present to provide any 
further expansion than that envisaged in the Ten 


MISSION TO PACIFIC TRUST TERRITORIES 


At its meeting on July 19, the Trusteeship Council 
decided to send a visiting mission in 1950 to the four 
Trust Territories in the Pacific area: the strategic 
Trust Territory of the Marshalls, Marianas and Car- 
olines, under United States administration; Australian- 
administered New Guinea and Nauru; and Western 
Samoa under New Zealand administration. It was 
tentatively decided that the mission will spend a 
maximum of 110 days in these territories, and that 
its members—to be nominated later—will consist of 
a representative each of China, the Philippines, France 
and the United Kingdom. A small secretariat staff 
will be attached to the mission. 
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Year Development Plan. 

Shortage of staff prevented the carrying out of the 
standard of living surveys suggested by the Mission, 
though the importance of these surveys was fully 
appreciated. When the staff position permitted, these 
surveys would be made and the results conveyed to 
the Council. 

With regard to education in the Territory the Ad- 
ministering Authority agreed on the importance of 
improving and expanding the Government’s services, 
although the extent to which these could be extended 
was necessarily controlled by considerations of fi- 
nance. The limitations of the Ten Year Plan were 
also fully recognized, but in view of the limited re- 
sources at present available, the Administering Au- 
thority had reluctantly decided that no more could 
be accomplished than the program contained in the 
Plan. 

Finally, the United Kingdom stated, improving the 
efficiency and consequent low earning capacity of 
unskilled African labor, depends primarily on the 
achievement of two objectives now engaging the ear- 
nest and active attention of the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment—an improvement in the general standard of 
public health, including improved tribal diets, and 
improved educational standards. 


Belgium’s Observations 


The general observations of the Belgium Govern- 
ment, as Administering Authority of Ruanda-Urundi, 
were included in its annual report on the administra- 
tion of that Trust Territory, received by the Council 
on July 1. (This report will be considered by the 
Council at its next session). 

Dealing briefly with some of the points raised by 
the Visiting Mission’s report on Ruanda-Urundi, the 
Administering Authority reported a political reform 
of great significance. Partially elected Councils at 
all levels of administration are being considered by 
the Administration. Arrangements had been made 
for delegations of notables of both Ruanda and 
Urundi to visit Belgium later during 1949. Further, 
the Bami (chiefs) had been appointed as additional 
members of the Council of the Vice-Government- 
General. 


Economic Questions 


In the economic field, the Administering Author- 
ity told of its anti-famine measures, including the 
erection in 1949 of large food storage sheds, and of 
its agricultural research. Figures showed a marked 
increase in the imported goods purchased by the in- 
digenous inhabitants. Road construction would in 
future be mechanized to a large extent and regular 
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labor employed; it would, however, be necessary to 
levy a tax of seven francs on each taxpayer to pay 
for this. The Administering Authority referred to 
the four-fold increase in wage rates since 1939 and 
considered that further sharp increases were not 
justified by the law of supply and demand. 

In the social sphere, the Administering Authority 
reported on the housing program in the Territory, 
under which 704 new houses have been constructed. 
It pointed out that penal sanctions for breach of labor 
contracts applied both to employers and emplo, ees. 
While it was studying amendments to the law as the 
first phase of a reform, it considered that their imme- 
diate abolition would provoke social disorder. 

The Administration stated that the infliction of 
illegal whipping was a cause for criminal prosecution. 
In the present state of affairs a further reduction in 
the cases for which whipping was a punishment did 
not seem possible, but the matter would be under 
constant review. Measures for the social rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners were also being studied. 

In the educational field, the Administering Author- 
ity gave an account of its plans for expansion, a 





result of which its expenditures on education would 
rise from 17,000,000 francs in 1947, to 48,500,000 
francs in 1949. 

In conclusion, the Belgian Administration con- 
sidered that in Ruandi-Urundi, it had not only done 
its duty under its international agreements, but “also 
done all that is humanly possible in the particular con- 
ditions governing life in that Territory.” It could not 
be blamed for any procrastination, negligence or om- 
missions. It must be remembered above all that the 
present position was the result of work performed 
over less than a quarter of a century, without revolu- 
tion or upheavals, in a country where communica- 
tions are difficult, the climate irregular and the soil 
poor. The carrying out of a far-reaching process of 
evolution was a “thankless, arduous and unspec- 
tacular task, which can be effected only with increas- 
ing speed when a certain degree of progress has been 
patiently achieved.” 


(Summaries of the Visiting Mission’s reports on 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi were published in 
The Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2, pages 82 and 86). 





“MOST PRIMITIVE TERRITORY” 


Council Debates Report on New (Guinea 


New Guinea, Trust Territory in the Pacific, covers 
93,000 square miles but a part of it is still not under 
control. Explaining the position at the Trusteeship 
Council’s examination of the report on the territory, 
J. R. Halligan, Australia’s Special Representative, told 
the story of the peaceful penetration of these areas. 

Only 38,790 square miles were classified as under 
control but other areas were “under influence, partial 
influence or penetrated by Government patrols.” By 
June 1948, only 18,000 square miles came under 
this classification of “uncontrolled.” It was not cor- 
rect therefore to suggest that the greater part of New 
Guinea derived no benefit from Trusteeship. It was 
not the intention of the Administering Authority to 
leave any area uncontrolled and closed indefinitely. 
“Peaceful penetration” had made steady progress. For 
example in 1922, the counted population numbered 
197,000 and the rest of the population was estimated 
at 138,000. In 1940, the counted population was 
668,000 and the estimate for the uncontrolled areas 
was 300,000. 

Replying to Jose Ingles, of the Philippines, regard- 
ing an incident in which a number of indigenous 
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inhabitants had lost their lives, the Special Repre- 
sentative, explained that the policy of “peaceful pen- 
etration” was designed to prevent the killing of both 
the people in the area concerned and those going into 
it. Unfortunately, incidents did occur, and it was 
obvious that the native police had reason to expect 
attacks during these penetrations. A full enquiry 
had been made by the Authority into the incident 
mentioned. 

At times Mr. Halligan said, in answer to Mr. 
Soldatov of the U.S.S.R., patrols met with active re- 
sistance. The Administration’s policy was then to 
withdraw temporarily and later resume contact with 
the inhabitants by sending messages. This would be 
followed by a new visit when there was some assur- 
ance that the patrol would be welcomed. It was 
natural for the indigenous inhabitants to resist the 
entry of unknown persons into their regions, and 
patrol officers had been killed during the course of 
resisted pentrations. 

In reply to Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, 
the Special Representative admitted it was very diffi- 
cult to find suitable men to act as patrol officers, and 
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Workers picking “snake-beans” on a vegetable farm in North East 
New Guinea. Average harvest of this tropical bean is 2,500 Ibs. weekly. 


the loss of many experienced officers during the war 
had severely retarded the extension of control. When 
visiting the more remote areas of the Territory patrol 
officers were usually accompanied by a European 
medical assistant; they rarely learned the local dialects 
as these varied greatly within as little as five miles, 
and “pidgin English” was the usual method of con- 
versation throughout the Territory. 


Administrative Problems 


Noting that 644 posts in the Administration were 
still unfilled, Mr. Soldatov of the U.S.S.R. inquired 
if Australia found itself unable to take the necessary 
action in carrying out the requirements of Trusteeship 
in this respect. 

It should be remembered, Mr. Halligan said, that 
in addition to the officers permanently located in New 
Guinea, the headquarters staffs of the Administrative 
Union were at Port Moresby in Papua, and they also 
dealt with New Guinea affairs. But it was difficult 
to find qualified personnel. Suitable candidates were 
simply not applying for the posts. The forthcoming 
improvement in salaries might attract more qualified 
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candidates. The minimum age limit for patrol officers 
had been lowered from 20 to 18, in order to obtain 
youths leaving school and train them for the first few 
years. He agreed, however, with the United King- 
dom representative that it was undesirable for re- 
sponsible posts to be filled by junior personnel. 


Village Councils 


Mr. Soldatov next wanted to know whether the 
ancient institution of village councils, councils of 
chiefs or elders was being maintained, or if a new 
administrative system based on democratic principles 
had been set up. Village councils existed only in the 
region of Rabaul, Medang and the New Ireland dis- 
tricts, said the Special Representative. All adults of 
the village of group under the jurisdiction of the 
council to be elected would participate in such elec- 
tions. The Administration tried to preserve all cus- 
toms and indigenous institutions in the villages, with 
the exception of those which might be harmful to the 
community. The Administration had now passed 
legislation (under the Papua-New Guinea Act) pro- 
viding for the appointment of three indigenous mem- 
bers to the Territory’s Legislative Council. 

On the composition of the Council, Mr. Ingles 
pointed out that the membership of 29 was divided 
between residents of the Trust Territory and the 
neighbouring colony of Papua. Only three non-offi- 
cial members were designated for the Territory. On 


this, J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, said that whether 


or not three indigenous members of the Legislative 
Council was sufficient was a matter of opinion. It 
was intended to start with three and results would be 
carefully watched with a view to further developments 
at the earliest possible time. 


Treasuries 


Observing that the village councils did not possess 
their own treasuries, Sir Alan Burns emphasized the 
importance, in training a people for self-government, 
of teaching them to handle a budget, however small, 
and suggested that the councils should be allowed to 
handle funds for themselves. 

The Council next turned to the economic and social 
position. What explained the policy of giving pref- 
erence to Australia on certain exports from the Ter- 
ritory, asked Mr. Ingles? This was done exclusively 
to encourage production, said Mr. Halligan. But, 
despite such encouragement, only coffee and ginger 
were being cultivated on a large scale. Answering 
further questions about exports, the Special Repre- 
sentative said that the price of gold exported from 
New Guinea was the same as in 1942, when the Ad- 
ministration had been obliged to relinquish its func- 
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tions temporarily. That fact had been taken into 
account in considering the percentage contributed in 
royalties to the Territory’s finances. He was unable 
to furnish details on gold mining profits for the cur- 
rent year. 

Mr. Ingles wondered if the Administration intended 
to abolish the Native Head Tax which, he thought, 
was not based on the individual’s capacity to pay, 
and was designed to oblige the indigenous people to 
work for Europeans. The Special Representative 
promised to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Authority. 


Curfew Restrictions 


Noting that certain provisions in the Territory’s 
laws appeared to discriminate against the indigenous 
population, Mr. Ingles asked if the 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
curfew on movement might not be more effective if 
applied to all inhabitants alike. If the purpose was 
to eradicate gambling it might be better to close the 
gambling houses. These restrictions applied only to 
towns and not to other areas, said Mr. Halligan. 
Gambling houses were under police supervision and 
the amount of gambling was effectively kept within 
legal limits. 

Questioned further about alleged discriminatory 
practices, Mr. Halligan mentioned a measure pro- 
hibiting the indigenous inhabitants from wearing 
clothes on the upper part of the body in certain areas 
and circumstances. This was intended to ensure 
cleanliness and prevent sickness caused by wearing 
wet clothing. The prohibition was not absolute and 
there was no objection to the wearing of clothes by 
those who. understood the necessary precautions in 
the climate. On this Mr. Soldatov commented that 
the medical services in New Guinea were so inade- 
quate that the indigenous population could not wear 
clothes with safety. The Soviet representative then 
asked if the increasing social consciousness of the 
people, referred to in the report, applied to conscious- 
ness of the part they were already playing, or of the 
role they would play in the future. Mr. Halligan 
affirmed that the people were becoming more con- 
scious of the part they were already playing, namely 
that of employees, and also that which they would 
play in the future—that of working on their own 
account. 


Labor Conditions 


With regard to questions concerning wages and 
labor conditions, the Special Representative confirmed 
that mining and plantation employees received a 
minimum wage fixed by the Administration at 15s., 
or $2.40 a month. In addition, they received cloth- 
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ing, food, housing, medical care and other benefits. 
These questions were now being carefully studied by 
the Administration, as a result of which ordinances 
and regulations would be amended in order to take 
into account existing conditions and the Trusteeship 
Council’s recommendations on the subject. 


Educational Facilities 


Mr. Soldatov next asked a series of questions re- 
garding educational facilities in the Territory, and 
wanted to know how many indigenous inhabitants 
had received a secondary or higher education. Six 
students had been sent to the Central Medical School 
at Suva, in Fiji, said Mr. Halligan. He explained 
that until the cessation of civil administration in 1942, 
education in New Guinea had been largely in the 
hands of missionaries. There had been a limited 
number of schools under the Administration, with a 
small staff. Since the war ended an education depart- 
ment had been established, and in the last 18 months 
concrete steps had been taken to provide a secondary 
school program. If certain elements of the school 
population showed they would benefit from a higher 
education, then they would be sent outside the Ter- 
ritory for further studies. At present, however, the 
Administration was concentrating on building up 
primary and secondary education within the Terri- 
tory itself. The estimated educational expenditure 
for the coming year was £70,000, a considerable in- 
crease over previous years. 

Commenting on this, Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
noted that 47 indigenous teachers were being trained 


Outrigger raft is a favourite means of communication in New Guinea. 
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at the newly established education centre. He felt 
this was a very small number, considering the Terri- 
tory’s population of about one million, most of whom 
were illiterate. Other representatives urged that there 
was room for further expansion of education in order 
to cope with the widespread illiteracy in the Territory 
and to provide secondary and higher education which 
was sadly deficient. 


General Debate 


After completing its examination, the Council on 
June 30 began a general debate on the Report. 


Conditions in the Territory seemed to be still very 
primitive, commented James F. Green of the United 
States. While certain acts of violence must be de- 
plored, the United States delegation approved the 
Administering Authority’s realistic policy of peaceful 
penetration into regions not yet under control. There 
was apparently no reason to think that such a method 
was unsound or contrary to the interests of the popu- 
lation. The great difficulties which the Administering 
Authority encountered had to be borne in mind. The 
climate, the size of the Territory, and the lack of 


Dental officer visits a New Guinea village during a periodic health survey. 
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communications were all factors which slowed down 
development. It must also not be forgotten that 
New Guinea had been a battle area during the war, 
it had been almost completely devastated and its re- 
construction had been a very complicated and diffi- 
cult task. Mr. Green considered that the Adminis- 
tering Authority was doing its utmost to fulfil its 
trusteeship obligations, and the results achieved de- 
served the Council’s approval. 


While noting the progress being made in the Ter- 
ritory, the representative of China, Mr. Liu, regretted 
that no trade union and no system of collective bar- 
gaining existed and he thought that the Administering 
Authority should take measures to fill that gap. 


Mr. Liu urged the Council to recommend the Ad- 
ministering Authority to abolish all measures of racial 
discrimination and corporal punishment; to study the 
question of the preferential treatment granted by the 
Administering Authority to certain commodities im- 
ported from the Territory and to take the necessary 
measures to bring existing agreements into conformity 
with the provisions of Article 76(d) of the Charter 
and with the provisions of the Havana Charter. 
[Article 76(d) reads: “to ensure equal treatment in 
social, economic, and commercial matters for all 
Members of the United Nations and their nationals, 
and also equal treatment for the latter in the admin- 
istration of justice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the 
provisions of Article 80.”] 

Complaining that the Report and replies to ques- 
tions did not give sufficient data on a number of im- 
portant matters, Mr. Soldatov said that no informa- 
tion was given on the living conditions and normal 
requirements for the subsistence of the inhabitants, 
nor on educational and health conditions and partici- 
pation in government. He contended that this was 
due to the fact that the Administering Authority had 
not taken the necessary steps to implement the ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system. 


Wage Rates 


The U.S.S.R. delegation thought that the Council 
should recommend the Administering Authority to 
create legislative and administrative bodies independ- 
ent of the organs of the administrative union, between 
New Guinea and Papua, and to take measures to 
provide for the participation of the indigenous in- 
habitants in those bodies. It should also draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the Administering Authority was 
taking no steps for the economic advancement of 
the Territory and that the majority of the population 
was at a very primitive stage, characterized by the 
continuance of the tribal system. 
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Mr. Soldatov said that the wages paid to indigenous 
inhabitants were insufficient to maintain the minimum 
living standard of the worker, let alone his family. 
A European chauffeur, was paid 426 to 474 Austra- 
lian pounds a year, whereas an indigenous chauffeur 
received only 1 pound and 9 shillings a month. This 
economic policy doomed the greater mass of the popu- 
lation to “a beggarly existence in a semi-savage state.” 
The Council should recommend that the Administer- 
ing Authority should end such blatantly discriminatory 
practices with regard to wages. It should also revoke 
all other discriminatory regulations, such as the cur- 
few imposed on indigenous inhabitants and the regu- 
lation allowing for their arbitrary arrest, which were 
obvious violations of the provisions of Article 76(c) 
of the Charter. 

Mr. Ingles, of the Philippines, proposed a rec- 
ommendation that the Administering Authority should 
review the fiscal system with a view to alleviating the 
burden of indirect taxation where it was unduly 
heavy, and should introduce instead a system of di- 
rect taxation based on the individual’s capacity to 
pay. An income and business tax should be consid- 
ered, and the native head tax abolished. The latter 
was to be condemned not only because it was a badge 
of serfdom, but also because it was unrelated to the 
individual’s ability to pay, and because very severe 
penalties weré imposed for non-payment. The fiscal 
system should be framed to allow increasing partici- 
pation by the indigenous population in the natural 
resources of the Territory, and there should be an 
increase in the royalty paid on gold production. The 
Administering Authority was to be commended for 
its initiative in the enactment of the Co-operative So- 
cieties Ordinance of 1948, and should be urged to 
give further impetus to the movement, which would 
result in the fuller participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in retail trade. 


Police Powers 


Mr. Ingles asserted that the 9 P.M. curfew and 
special police powers of arrest and search, which 
applied only to indigenous inhabitants, were based on 
a policy of discrimination and could not be justified 
on the ground that they were in the interests of the 
indigenous people themselves. The racial segregation 
in prisons and the special privileges granted to Eu- 
ropean prisoners endorsed that conclusion. More- 
over, the so-called “White Australia” policy, whatever 
the reasons for its application in the metropolitan 
territory, could not be justified as a policy governing 
immigration into the Trust Territory. He urged the 
Council to recommend that all discriminatory laws 
and practices in the Territory should be revised with 
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A New Guinea policeman stands guard at Lae prison. 


a view to the abolition of racial distinctions, as re- 
quired by the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

While commending the recent increase in the per- 
centage of the budget to be devoted to education, he 
considered that there was room for further increase 
and greater efforts to reduce illiteracy in the Territory 
and provide secondary and higher education for its 
inhabitants. 

Although agreeing that much remained to be done 
in New Guinea, Sir Alan Burns could not agree with 
the sweeping criticisms which had been made and 
implied in some of the questions addressed to the 
Special Representative. It was because New Guinea 
was a very backward territory that it had been put 
under Trusteeship, but the Administering Authority 
had done good work on behalf of the inhabitants and 
should be commended. It appeared that the staff 
shortage was a serious handicap to the development 
of New Guinea and that serious consideration should 
be given to the question whether the conditions of 
service were such as to attract the right type of man 
in sufficient numbers. Furthermore, he considered 
that the employment of men of eighteen years on the 
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administrative staff was unwise. Although the in- 
tention was that such men should be trained for the 
first few years of their service, it might be impossible 
in view of the shortage of staff, to avoid placing them 
in positions of responsibility, and in dealing with 
backward peoples it was essential that men of mature 
age and experience should be available. 

Sir Alan thought the Administering Authority might 
examine the possibility of entrusting a certain amount 
of financial responsibility to the village councils, in 
order that they might obtain preliminary training in 
the handling of public finances, which was essential 
if they were to become an independent people. 

Mr. Ryckmans stressed the fact that New Guinea 
presented more difficult administrative problems than 
any other Trust Territory. When Australia had taken 
the Territory under its charge it had been almost en- 
tirely unexplored, and its population had been con- 
sidered to be among the most backward in the world. 
That situation should be appreciated and should re- 
strain members of the Council from supporting rec- 
ommendations which lacked realism. 


“Most Primitive’ 


Commenting on the observations made during the 
debate, J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, declared that his 
Government would take careful note of and would 
study most attentively all opinions expressed in the 
Council during its examination of the New Guinea 
report. 

The Council should realize, however, that New 
Guinea was the most primitive of all the Trust Ter- 
ritories in its stage of development, so that no startling 
changes could be effected suddenly. Some aspects of 


development had to be envisaged in terms of years 
and even generations. Mr. Hood affirmed that it was 
useless to say that the indigenous inhabitants of New 
Guinea should be given a greater share in the ad- 
ministration of the Territory. The very concepts 
implied in that phrase were utterly unknown to the 
vast majority of those inhabitants. The indispensable 
prerequisite to any measure of self-government was 
education and that, for the time being, was the main 
problem. 

Australia had enacted legislation providing for 
the establishment of advisory councils on indigenous 
affairs, and of indigenous village councils. Action 
would be taken at an early date and he hoped to 
make the provisions of the relevant legislation avail- 
able to the Council before the submission of the 1950 
report on the Territory. In conclusion, Mr. Hood 
believed that the findings of the Visiting Mission to 
be sent to New Guinea in 1950 would lead, if not 
to a complete reversal, at least to a considerable 
modification of observations or implied criticisms 
which the discussion had brought forth, particularly 
with regard to the living standards of the indigenous 
population. He was not attempting to justify their 
continued maintenance at a very primitive level, but 
he wished to emphasize that their standard of living 
was improving and would continue to improve. At 
the present stage it would be hard to find among the 
people themselves any dissatisfaction with their living 
conditions. 

This completed the Councils’ examination of the 
New Guinea report. Its observations, conclusions 
and recommendations to the Administering Authority 
were to be formulated by a drafting committee and 
approved by the Council at a later stage of its session. 





Council’s Action on Administrative Unions 


Taking action to safeguard the separate identity 
and status of Trust Territories, the Trusteeshp Coun- 
cil approved on July 18, a United States-Mexico reso- 
lution. 

During its regular examination of reports on the 
Territories, the resolution declared, the Council should 
study the effects of existing or proposed administrative 
unions on the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional progress of the inhabitants, the status of the 
Trust Territories as such, and on their separate de- 
velopment as distinct entities. 

The resolution recalled that the General Assembly 
had approved Trusteeship Agreement upon the as- 
surance given by the Administering Authorities that 
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those agreements did not empower them to establish 
any form of political association involving annexation 
or extinguishing their status as Trust Territories. It 
further noted the assurance given by the Administer- 
ing Authorities that any administrative arrangements 
under consideration were not inconsistent -with the 
objectives of the Trusteeship System or the terms of 
the Trusteeship Agreements. 

Finally, the Council’s resolution requested the Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned to furnish in their 
annual reports separate records, statistics and other 
information in order to safeguard the effective exer- 
cise of the Council’s supervisory powers. 

The problem of administrative unions affecting 
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Trust Territories was considered by the Assembly 
last November. The Assembly called on the Council 
to make an investigation of customs, fiscal, and ad- 
ministrative unions and common services between 
Trust Territories and adjacent territories under the 
sovereignty or control of the Authority concerned. 
The Council was further asked to recommend such 
safeguards as it deemed necessary to preserve the dis- 
tinct political status of Trust Territories, and to per- 
mit the Council to exercise its supervisory functions. 


Council’s Action 


Taking up the question at its fourth session in Janu- 
ary, 1949, the Council set up a special committee to 
undertake preparatory work for its investigation. This 
Committee, composed of the representatives of France, 
China, Mexico, the United States, New Zealand and the 
U.S.S.R., reported to the Council on June 3. The re- 
port submitted facts and information touching on dif- 
ferent aspects of the problem, and outlined the posi- 
tion of existing administrative unions. These are: 
Tanganyika under British administration, with the 
East Africa Inter-Territorial Organization, linking the 
Trust Territory with Kenya and Uganda; British-ad- 
ministered Cameroons with the adjacent British Pro- 
tectorate of Nigeria; and Australian-administered New 
Guinea with neighboring Papua. The committee’s re- 
port also contained references to the relations of the 
French Union with Trust Territories administered by 
France. 

The Council’s discussion of the report centered on 
the joint United States-Mexican proposal. Jose Ingles, 
of the Philippines, submitted that the committee’s ac- 
tion on the subject was merely preparatory and that 
it still remained for the Council to investigate the 
whole question in the light of the information fur- 
nished by the committee. Mr. Ingles felt that the 
Council, in its report to the Assembly, should state 
categorically that although certain preparatory work 
had been done in this respect, it was not yet ready to 
formulate final views on the questions involved and 





would therefore pursue its inquiries in accordance 
with the Assembly’s directive. 

In the view of John Fletcher-Cooke, of the United 
Kingdom, the Administering Authorities concerned 
had now provided all necessary information, in re- 
sponse to the questions asked of them by the special 
committee. Mr. Fletch-Cooke repeated the reserva- 
tions made by his own government in relation to its 
African Trust Territories. The investigations called 
for by the Assembly, he said, dealt with unions arising 
under Article 5 (b) of the Trusteeship Agreement for 
Tanganyika. Those affecting the other British-ad- 
ministered territories stemmed from Article 5(a) of 
the relevant Trusteeship Agreements. 

The United Kingdom considered that these unions 
did not fall within the scope of studies asked for un- 
der the Assembly’s resolution. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United States, stressed that 
the best safeguard for keeping administrative unions 
from affecting the status of Trust Territories was con- 
tinued study by the Council of the problem, as condi- 
tions changed from year to year. Furthermore, the 
Council should impress on the Administering Author- 
ities the importance of keeping separate records for 
the Trust Territories in order to ensure the furnishing 
of all relevant information to the Council. 

Stating that he could not accept the joint draft 
resolution A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., repeated 
his delegation’s stand that the creation of these ad- 
ministrative unions was contrary to the Charter, which 
provided for the development of Trust Territories 
towards independence and self-government. Mr. 
Soldatov urged the creation in all the Trust Territories 
of administrative, legislative, and judiciary organs 
which would not come under the authority of some 
neighboring colonial administration, and in which the 
participation of the indigenous populations of the 
Territories would be assured. 

After further brief discussion the Council approved 
the United States-Mexican resolution by 11 votes to 
none, with one abstention (U.S.S.R.). 





Council’s Steps For Educational Progress 


It would be impracticable to establish a single Uni- 
versity for the six Trust Territories in Africa accord- 
ing to the Special Committee which examined the 
higher educational needs of the territories. Under the 
chairmanship of Raul Noriega, of Mexico, the Com- 
mittee held 18 meetings during which it heard state- 
ments from the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
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Belgium and France—as the Administering Authori- 
ties concerned, as well as the views of five experts. 
Reporting to the Council on July 18, the Committee 
listed five main obstacles to the suggested establish- 
ment of the university. 


e The Trust Territories do not have an identical edu- 
cational system. 





e Their inhabitants do not have a common language. 


e Distances between the Trust Territories are so great 
that it would be extremely difficult to find a site for 
a university which would be equally suitable to the 
students from all the Trust Territories. 


e Staffs from different educational systems would have 
to be combined. 


e A single institution of higher education could not 
properly meet the particular technical and cultural 
needs of each of the Territories. 


In a joint memorandum to the Committee, the three 
Administering countries had rejected the idea of a 
single university for the six Territories, on the ground 
of insurmountable practical and technical difficulties 
and because they held that a university to serve such 
diverse territories would not be in the interests of the 
people themselves. The experts who appeared before 
the Committee also agreed it would present psycho- 
logical as well as administrative and organizational 
difficulties and, moreover, was not what the indi- 
genous populations really hoped for from the ad- 
ministering governments. At the same time, some of 
the experts maintained that it would show a lack of 
realism to set up a university in each of the six Trust 
Territories and that it would be better to set up re- 
gional universities to meet the requirements of the 
inhabitants of both Trust Territories and adjacent 
areas. 

Having recorded these conclusions, the Committee 
submitted to the Council recommendations to be ad- 
dressed to the three administering powers. These 
were: 

Belgium (administering Ruanda-Urundi). The hope 
was expressed that plans for a university centre in 
Ruanda-Urundi would proceed as speedily as pos- 


‘ sible, and this administering authority was recom- 


mended to consider the initial establishment of suit- 
able preparatory institutions of higher education by 
1952. ; 
United Kingdom (administering Tanganyika, Togo- 
land and British Cameroons). To consider, without 
prejudice to the normal development of Makerere 
College (in the Uganda Protectorate) the possibility 
of establishing in Tanganyika as soon as possible, 
higher educational facilities, including vocational and 
technical, and to take all possible steps to increase the 
number of scholarships for students from Togolands 
and the British Cameroons. 

France (administering French Cameroons and 
Togoland). To consider the establishment by 1952, 
of higher education institutions for the Trust Terri- 
tories it is administering, with special attention to the 
needs of the Cameroons; also to consider the estab- 
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lishment of university institutes or colleges of a tech- 
nical or professional character which might be inte- 
grated with other institutions of higher education in 
the territories under French administration. 

The report also recommended to the Administering 
Authorities that in the planning and establishment of 
institutions for higher education, particular attention 
should be paid to the technical and cultural needs of 
the Trust Territories, with the objects of advancing 
knowledge and of equipping students for responsible 
citizenship. 

The Committee’s report urged an increase in the 
number of scholarships to the inhabitants of African 
Trust Territories and expressed the view that all pos- 
sible steps should be taken to make available to quali- 
fied students from the Territories the Fellowships, 
scholarships or internships established by the United 
Nations or its Specialized Agencies. 

The Administering Authorities had pointed out to 
the Committee that the heavy expense involved in 
financing higher education could not be met by the 
financial resources of the territories and had to be 
supplemented by large grants from the administering 
governments. On this, the Committee’s draft resolu- 
tion invited the. Economic and Social Council, in con- 
sultation with the Trusteeship Council and the Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned, to take into 
account the higher educational needs of the Trust 
Territories in its study of technical assistance pro- 
grams for under-developed areas. The committee also 
suggested that financial assistance might be sought of 
private organizations. 

When, on July 18, the Trusteeship Council con- 
sidered the Committee’s report, Awni Khalidy of 
Iraq, urged the Council to adopt its conclusions and 
recommendations. A. A. Soldatov of the U.S.S.R. 
stated however, that he did not find the recommenda- 
tions constructive, and stressed that they were of an 
abstract, general character. Even in regard to ele- 
mentary education, he said, conditions in the Trust 
Territories were very poor, and not a single Trust 
Territory had conditions to ensure higher education. 
The facts, he maintained, proved that it was not pos- 
sible for the indigenous inhabitants to receive ade- 
quate education and he saw no reason to praise the 
Administering Authorities. 

On the other hand, Mr. Soldatov contended that 
the Committee made no recommendations for meas- 
ures to ensure secondary and higher education for 
indigenous inhabitants in the Territories, and there- 
fore he could not agree with the findings. 

After a further brief discussion the Council ap- 
proved the Committee’s draft proposals by a vote of 
ten in favor, none against and one abstention (the 
U.S.S.R.). 
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No Further Reports on South-West Africa 






Trusteeship Council Considers South African Decision 


A new development on South-West Africa, subject 
of three resolutions of the General Assembly, came 
on July 21 with a letter to the Secretary-General from 
D. W. Jordaan, Deputy Permanent Representative 
of tne Union of South Africa. 

The Union Government, the letter announced, had 
“regretfully come to the conclusion that in the in- 
terests of efficient administration” no further reports 
on South-West Africa should be forwarded to the 
United Nations. 

South-West Africa was originally mandated by the 
League of Nations to the administration of the Union 
Government. In December, 1946, the General As- 
sembly invited the Union to place the territory under 
United Nations Trusteeship. The next year the 
Assembly “repeated its recommendations and, in 
November, 1948, it maintained its earlier position 
that the territory should be placed under Trusteeship 
and noted with regret that the earlier recommenda- 
tions had not been complied with. The Union Gov- 
ernment had, during 1947, submitted a report on 
the administration of the territory. The Assembly 
resolution recommended that until an agreement was 
reached on the subject South Africa should continue 
to furnish information which was to be examined 
by the Trusteeship Council. 

Communicating the decision not to comply with 
this recommendation, the Union Government ex- 
pressed regret that “it has not been possible to achieve 
an understanding in the United Nations of the unique 
nature of the circumstances necessarily governing 
South-West Africa’s relationship with the Union.” 

The letter reaffirmed the Union Government’s as- 
surance to the Assembly of administering South-West 
Africa “in the spirit of the Mandate.” It also re- 
affirmed that a new arrangement for closer association 
of the territory with South Africa does not mean 
incorporation or absorption. 


“Spirit of Goodwill” 


Mr. Jordaan then recalled that the Union Govern- 
ment had at no time recognized any legal obligation 
on its part to supply information on South-West 
Africa to the United Nations. In a spirit of good-will, 
co-operation and helpfulness, it had offered to provide 
reports with the clear stipulation that this would be 
done on a voluntary basis, for purposes of information 
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only, and on the distinct understanding that the United 
Nations had no supervisory jurisdiction in South- 
West Africa. 

In this spirit a report was submitted in 1947, and 
in 1948 detailed replies were furnished to a subse- 
quent questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship 
Council. The Union Government had also expressed 
confidence that the Trusteeship Council would ap- 
proach its task in an entirely objective manner and 
examine the report in the same spirit of goodwill, 
co-operation and helpfulness as had motivated the 
Union in making the information available. 

“These hopes have not been realized,” Mr. Jordaan 
continued. “Instead, the submission of information 
has provided an opportunity to utilize the Trusteeship 
Council and the Trusteeship Committee (of the 
Assembly) as a forum for unjustified criticism and 
censure of the Union Government’s administration, 
not only in South-West Africa but in the Union as 
well. Inferences and deductions have been drawn 
from the information submitted which are quite in- 
consistent with facts and realities. The misunder- 
standings and accusations to which the United Nations 
discussions of this subject have given rise have had 
repercussions both in the Union and in South-West 
Africa, with deleterious effects on the maintenance of 
the harmonious relations which have hitherto existed 
and are so essential to successful administration. 
Furthermore, the very act of submitting a report -has 
created in the minds of a number of Members of the 
United Nations an impression that the Trusteeship 
Council is competent to make recommendations on 
matters of internal administration of South-West 
Africa and has fostered other misconceptions regard- 
ing the status of this Territory.” 

In these circumstances the Union Government 
could not see any real benefit to be derived from 
the submission of special reports on South-West 
Africa to the United Nations and had therefore come 
to its conclusion not to furnish further reports “in 
the interests of efficient administration.” 

“In coming to this decision,” the letter emphasized, 
“the Union Government are in no way motivated by 
a desire to withhold from the world factual and other 
information regarding South-West Africa published 
in accordance with the customary practice of demo- 
cratic nations, and information of this nature pre- 
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viously ‘embodied in annual reports to the League 
of Nations or the United Nations will continue to be 
made available to the general public in the form of 
statistics, departmental reports, reports by the Ad- 
ministrator to the South-West African Legislature, 
blue books, and other governmental publications.” 


New Act 

The communication then transmitted “for informa- 
tion only,” a copy of the South-West Africa Affairs 
Amendment Act No. 23 of 1949, together with a 
summary of its provisions. Changes made by the 
Act were entirely consonant with the spirit of the 
mandate, the letter declared. The Union Government 
did not receive greater powers than were accorded 
under the terms of the original mandate. But on 
the other hand certain powers previosuly exercised 
by the Union Government had passed to the Legis- 
lature of South-West Africa, “which thus exercises 
a considerably greater measure of self-government 
than is enjoyed by a Province of the Union.” 

When the Trusteeship Council took up consider- 
ation of this letter, the main question involved was on 
the Council’s competence in the matter. Several 
members considered that the question was now solely 
the concern of the General Assembly and doubted 
if the Council could adopt any resolution on the 
subject. Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, thought that 
the letter announcing that there would be no further 
information from the Union, could not be considered 
as the information specifically mentioned in the 
Assembly’s resolution of November 26, 1948. As 
there was no report from the Union, Mr. Ryckmans 
submitted that the Council had therefore nothing 
to consider. 

A similar stand was taken by J. D. L. Hood, of 
Australia, who also thought the letter was a matter 
for the sole consideration of the Assembly. Mr. 
Hood felt that the Council could only take note of 
it in its report to the Assembly. 

President Garreau thought that in its report to 
the Assembly the Council might state it had received 
the Union Government’s communication, but had 
been unable to proceed with its examination of the 
report on South-West Africa because no report had 
been sent. 

Raul Noriega, of Mexico, also felt that it would not 
be practical at the present time to discuss the sub- 
stance of the question. 


Philippines’ Resolution 


After further procedural debate the Council, on 
July 21, began consideration of a Philippines’ draft 
resolution on the subject. Presenting this, Jose 
Ingles emphasized four points. 
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The Council should appraise the Assembly that it 
had examined certain information transmitted to the 
United Nations by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa that it took strong exception to certain 
statements in the Union Government’s letter on the 
Council’s examination of the report on South-West 
Africa for 1946. Further, the Council should call 
the attention of the Assembly to the fact that the 
Union Government has now given effect to its 
intention to bring about a form of closer association 
between South-West Africa and the Union. Finally 
the Council should inform the Assembly that by the 
Union Government’s refusal to furnish information 
it was precluded from exercising the functions envis- 
aged for it in the Assembly’s resolution. 

Mr. Ingles submitted that this was the least the 
Council could do in regard to the matter. It was, 
he thought, a very moderate resolution. The Union 
Government had not only terminated unilaterally the 
Mandate of the League of Nations, but had also 
refused to comply with the Assembly’s request to 
furnish further reports on the administration of the 


Territory. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


Emphatic support for the Philippines’ draft was 
immediately submitted by A. A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R. At the same time he wished to note that 
the Union Government, by refusing to put South-West 
Africa under the Trusteeship System, had violated the 
provisions of the Charter on the International Trustee- 
ship System and disregarded all past decisions of the 
Assembly in the matter. 

Also strongly supporting the Philippines’ draft, 
S. S. Liu, of China, thought such a step was absolutely 
necessary. A mere statement in the Council’s report 
to the Assembly would, he maintained, not be suffi- 
cient because the Assembly’s request to the Council 
on the matter was contained in a resolution and the 
answer given to that request should also be contained 
in a resolution. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, also supported the draft 
resolution. However, he thought the second para- 
graph taking exception to the Union Government’s 
references to the Council’s examination, was unneces- 
sary. He also suggested withdrawal of the third 
paragraph pointing out that the Council’s report on 
South-West Africa had been adopted by a large 
majority. Withdrawal of the two paragraphs was 
also urged by Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand. 
Mr. Ingles then withdrew the paragraphs “in the 
interest of harmony.” The resolution, as amended, 
was then passed by seven votes for, with only Bel- 
gium voting against. 
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DECISIONS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 





1. Action to Strengthen Narcotics Control 


Four matters of great importance for the effective 
control of the narcotic drugs menace came before the 
Economic and Social Council at Geneva on July 6 
during its examination of the report of its Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. 

One related to a plan to simplify and unify the 
eight different international instruments on the matter 
adopted over the past 40 years. The second con- 
cerned the conclusion of an interim agreement to 
limit the production of raw opium to medical and 
scientific needs. The third involved intensified efforts 
to control illicit traffic, and the fourth dealt with a 
mission of enquiry to investigate the effects of coca- 
leaf chewing in South American countries. 

While welcoming the proposal to work out a single 
convention, the French representative, Mr. Bugnard, 
thought considerable difficulties would be met with. 
In view of the quite different nature of the problems 
involved in the Far East and in the West, he asked, 
did the Secretariat consider it advisable to draw up 
a single convention? 

The Secretariat, stated Dr. Leon Steinig, Director 
of the Division of Narcotic Drugs, had interpreted 
its previous instructions from the Council on the 
matter to mean that it should study ways of simplify- 
ing the present system of international control. This 
involved not only reducing the number of control 
organs but also devising a method to eliminate loop- 
holes and bring new dangerous drugs under inter- 
national control without recourse to protracted pro- 
cedures. In the draft convention to be submitted 
to the next session of the Commission, he added, 
the Secretariat intended to include provisions author- 
izing an international control organ to make decisions 
extending the control to new drugs. 

Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, recalled that at its 
seventh session the Council had requested the Secre- 
tary-General to initiate studies and inquiries on the 
desirability of convening a conference of the opium- 
producing countries and of those using opium in the 
manufacture of drugs for medical and scientific needs. 
This request was made with a view to reaching an 
interim agreement limiting the production and export 
of opium to these needs, pending the adoption of 
a single international convention. The Commission, 
he also recalled, had decided that an interim agree- 
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ment was necessary and proposed than an ad hoc 
committee be set up for the purpose. Unfortunately, 
the question of an interim agreement had been lost 
sight of in the hurried preparation of the highly 
technical report presented to the Council. To make 
good this omission, he proposed an addition on this 
matter to the Commission’s draft resolution now 
before the Council. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, made the point that 
during the preparatory work on a unified convention, 
no differentiation should be made between metropol- 
itan and colonial territories. No “colonial clauses” 
should be written into any agreements concluded. 
Exclusion of colonial territories from implementation 
of conventions on narcotic drugs had in fact already 
had disastrous effects on their international control. 
All the documentation placed before the Commission 
bore witness, he stated, to an increase in the illicit 
traffic in drugs in colonies and in semi-colonial and 
dependent territories. 

In regard to the establishment of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to deal with the opium question, Poland, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy said, did not at the moment favor a strict 
system of production and delivery quotas. Production 
in Poland (which had only rebuilt one of her two 
pre-war morphine factories) still fell short of medical 
requirements. His Government would also reserve 
its position on the question of producing morphine 
from certain by-products’ of agricultural industry, as 
well as of certain other narcotic drugs, for medical 
needs. Such drugs should not be covered by the 
quota. 


Soviet Viewpoint 


Mr. Koulagenkov, of the U.S.S.R., saw no need 
for setting up the ad hoc committee, as suggested by 
Dr. Chang, since the Council had already decided on 
the preparation of a single convention. It would 
only complicate the problem of trafficking in narcotics. 

In reply, Dr. Chang pointed out that it would be 
impossible for the single convention to enter into 
force for six or seven years. An interim agreement 
on the opium question, in the meantime, would be 
of great value in testing the feasibility of limiting the 
production of raw materials under the proposed single 
convention. 








While he supported the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee to explore the possibilities of an interim 
agreement, the United States delegate, Walter Kotsch- 
nig, nevertheless expressed doubt about the wisdom 
of the membership of the ad hoc committee being 
restricted only to opium-producing countries. 

The proposal was eventually approved in its final 
form by 13 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. By 
this, the Council gave approval to: 


e The decisions taken by the Narcotic Drugs Com- 
mission at its fourth session with a view to the 
elaboration of a new single convention to replace 
exising international instruments relating to the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs. 


¢ The Commission’s decision to convene a meeting 
of an ad hoc committee, composed of the principal 
opium-producing countries, to consider the possibility 
of reaching an interim agreement to limit the pro- 
ducton of raw opium to medical and scientific needs. 

By the same resolution, the Secretary-General was 
requested to take all measures necessary to give 
effect to these decisions as expeditiously as possible. 


Tightening Controls 


A second decision was taken with a view to tight- 
ening control of illicit traffic. The volume of such 
traffic throughout the world, stated the Commission’s 
report, was still considerable. In certain areas illicit 
traffic had increased alarmingly. Clandestine factories 
were still operating, and a new danger had been 
created by the appearance of synthetic drugs. 

In view of this situation, the United States repre- 
sentative proposed that the Council recommend all 
states which were party to the international con- 
ventions or narcotic drugs: 


e To increase their efforts to detect and suppress 
the illicit production of opium, coca leaves and 
other raw materials from which narcotic drugs are 
produced, and also the illicit manufacture of these 
drugs. 

© To apply stringent measures of control to the 
trade in the distribution and transportation of nar- 
cotic drugs, paying special attention to the smuggling 
of drugs in airplanes. 


¢ To strengthen measures for apprehending traffick- 
ers and subject them to severe penalties under exist- 
ing laws. 


Mr. Alvarado, of Peru, proposed that the words 
“under existing laws” in the third section of the draft 
resolution be deleted, for if the original text were 
maintained, it would imply that existing laws were 
severe which in fact they were not. Mr. Kotschnig 
accepted this amendment. 
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No Exemption for “Valbine” 


In addition to examining the report of the Narcotic 
Drugs Commission, the Council also briefly con- 
sidered the question of exempting the preparation 
known as “valbine” from the provisions of the 1925 
Geneva Convention on Narcotic Drugs. A request 


to this effect had originally been made by the French 
Government, but experts of WHO had recommended 
that exemption should not be granted. This decision, 
Mr. Bugnard, of France, told the Council, had been 
accepted by his Government. The Council thereupon 
decided to transmit the decision of WHO to the 
French Government. 





Doubts about the need for Mr. Kotschnig’s propos- 
al were expressed by Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland. 
All the measures it provided for were already covered 
by existing conventions, he argued. Further, a rec- 
ommendation from the Council was less binding than 
a convention signed by states. It would weaken rather 
than strengthen existing conventions. Mr. Friis, of 
Denmark, agreed with the latter point. The Com- 
mission’s work, he maintained, should be to elaborate 
practical proposals to deal with specific problems in 
specific areas. He could not see how a resolution 
drafted in such general terms could usefully contribute 
to such practical work. He would therefore abstain 
from voting. 

Dr. Steinig, on the other hand, pointed out that 
the Commission had been repeatedly confronted with 
breaches of existing conventions. The resolution, he 
said, would be a weapon for exposing such breaches. 
The United States proposal, argued Mr. Kotschnig in 
reply to Mr. Katz-Suchy, should give that necessary 
“push” to those states which failed to fulfil their 
international obligations. The effects of illicit traffic 
in narcotic drugs imposed such a burden on mankind 
that no opportunity for fighting that evil should 
be lost. 


The use of the word “severe” in the proposal’s 
reference to penalties for offenders was also dis- 
puted, by the representatives of Peru and India. 


Dr. Steinig pointed out that in certain countries 
the laws were still lenient to traffickers while in some 
other countries with more severe legislation there was 
a tendency to impose light sentences. Also, a similar 
reference to “severe” penalties occurred in the 1936 
Convention on Illicit Traffic. Mr. Alvarado there- 
upon withdrew his amendment to delete the word 
“severe.” The amendment by the representative of 
India to substitute the word “effective” for “severe” 
was rejected, and the Council adopted the amended 
United States proposal by 13 votes to 4. 
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Another matter which arose out of the Commis- 
sion’s report concerned physical and chemical meth- 
ods of determining the origin of opium. Research 
work to trace the source of confiscated narcotics, as 
was pointed out during the Commission’s fourth 
session, is necessary to facilitate identification of 
sources of supply used in illicit trafficking. The 
Commission had requested the Secretary-General to 
further, within the means available, research on such 
methods. And it recommended that he should accept 
a United States offer to place laboratory facilities 
at his disposal for this purpose. 

In a draft resolution to this effect, submitted to 
the Council, it was noted that the United States 
Government had made its offer without undertaking 
any legal obligation. Details were to be worked out 
with the Secretary-General to conduct research; to 
co-ordinate research activities of governments; and 
to maintain, in the custody of the United States 
Government, a centre for the distribution and ex- 
change of samples of opium to scientists and scientific 
institutions designated by governments to participate 
in a joint research scheme. 


Australian and French Doubts 


There was some doubt in the minds of Mr. Jockel, 
of Australia, and Mr. Bugnard, of France, as to the 
meaning of this reference to maintaining a distribution 
centre “in the custody” of the United States Govern- 
ment. Mr. Kotschnig, of the United States, explained 
it was essential that somebody should assume respon- 
sibility for the safekeeping of dangerous materials, 
and Dr. Steinig, of the Secretariat, in support, added 
that it would be legally impossible for the Secretary- 
General to import and export opium for the purpose 
of supplying it to those scientific institutions par- 
ticipating in the joint research project. 

Opposition to the draft resolution came from Mr. 
Skorobogaty, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., and from 
Mr. Koulagenkov, of the U.S.S.R. The creation of 
the proposed research centre within the framework 
of the United Nations would be “expensive and 
unnecessary, they argued. By adopting the proposal, 
maintained Mr. Skorobogaty, the Council would in 
effect recommend that certain research be carried 
out which might be of scientific interest but which 
would be useless in preventing the use of and traffic 
in narcotic drugs for other than medical purposes— 
the Commission’s first task. Mr. Koulagenkov argued 
that the research which the Commission wanted 
carried out could quite well be conducted at the 
instance of individual governments. 

Dr. Steinig explained that research on methods 
to determine the origin of opium was of great 
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practical importance in suppressing illicit traffic. Fur- 
ther, there would be no cost whatever to the United 
Nations in acting on the proposal. 

The Commission’s draft resolution was finally 
adopted, with a minor change in the wording, by 
14 votes to 2, with 1 abstention. Thereby the 
Council: 


e Requested the Secretary-General to further, within 
the means available, research on the methods of 
determing the origin of opium. 


¢ Recommended him to accept, if he found this 
desirable, the laboratory facilities which the Govern- 
ment of the United States had offered to place at his 
disposal for this purpose. 


Control of Synthetic Narcotics 


The Council took action, too, on precautionary 
measures to control synthetic narcotic substances. It 
requested the Secretary-General to transmit to all 
governments a recommendation by the Expert Com- 
mittee of WHO that they should each endeavor to 
place certain drugs of a particular chemical type, 
analogues of which have proved to be habit-forming, 
under control as soon as possible, until these drugs 
have been proved non-habit-forming. 

Before this decision was taken, however, the French 
representative, Mr. Bugnard, cautioned the Council 
that there was a danger of going too far in the action 
envisaged to extend control to products which might 
be converted into narcotic drugs. He pointed out, 
for instance, that certain products used to manufac- 
ture narcotic drugs, such as acetic anhydride, could 
only be submitted to international control with great 
difficulty. 7 

In reply, Dr. Steinig pointed out that the measures 
contemplated would be applied only in the case of 
those substances which WHO might prescribe as 
dangerous and which should therefore be subjected 
to international control. 

The Council’s decision on the matter was unani- 
mous. 


Annual Reports from Governments 


Action was also taken by the Council on the 
matter of the submission of annual reports by govern- 
ments. The Commission had pointed out that a 
number of governments had not, by May 16, 1949 
(when it began its fourth session), submitted annual 
reports for the year 1947, as required by Article 21 
of the 1931 Convention for Limiting the Manufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs. 
Such reports, the Commission reported, were indis- 
pensable for its proper functioning. 
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Accordingly, the Council requested the Secretary- 
General to call the attention of the governments con- 
cerned, in a special circular note verbale, (a) to 
their obligations under Article 21 of the 1931 Conven- 
tion to forward an annual report on the working of 
the Convention in their countries, and (b) to the fact 
that these reports were due to reach him on or before 
June 30, of the year following that to which it relates. 

There are 27 governments affected by this decision. 
Since 1945, they had failed to submit their reports 
for two years, including 1947. 


Requests for Additional Information 


In addition, the Council considered a second draft 
resolution submitted by the Commission dealing with 
requests from governments for information on nar- 
cotic drugs. 

In supervising the way governments applied pro- 
visions of the international instruments on narcotic 
drugs (including synthetic drugs), it was essential, 
the Commission said, that complete and accurate in- 
formation be furnished. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion proposed that the Secretary-General be requested 
to ask governments to furnish explanations or addi- 


tional information regarding statements contained in 
annual reports, seizure reports, texts of laws, regula- 
tions or other reports or documents forwarded to the 
Secretary-General, within his functions under the 
Charter. 

Mr. Koulagenkov, of the U.S.S.R., submitted that 
this proposal was unnecessary. The additional in- 
formation to which it referred, he said, had not been 
provided for in the existing convention on narcotic 
drugs. These specifically defined the information 
which governments should supply. 

The Lebanese representative, Karim Azkoul, coun- 
tered that the explanations would be required only 
when the available information was incomplete or 
not clear enough. To meet Mr. Koulagenkov’s 
point, he suggested that the Secretary-General be 
“authorized” rather than “requested”—as the draft 
resolution had it—to ask governments for the addi- 
tional information concerned. This was approved 
and the Council then passed, by 15 votes to 3, the 
resolution authorizing the Secretary-General to seek 
such explanations or additional information as may 
be necessary to enable the Commission to discharge 
its functions. 





2. Plan for Geneva Library Approved 


At its last session, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil requested the Secretary-General to submit a plan 
for the use of the Central Library at Geneva by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. His pro- 
posals, based on recommendations by the Interna- 
tional Advisory Committee of Library Experts, were 
considered by the Council on July 6. It was, in 
brief, that books and journals on health and medicine 
be lent by the Geneva Library to the World Health 
Organization for the latter’s use. 

Urging approval of the plan, Dr. W. B. Sutch, of 
New Zealand, recalled that the World Health Organi- 
zation had been anxious to cut expenses in building 
its new library in Geneva by taking over old ma- 
terial accumulated by the Health Section of the League 
of Nations. The problem had been to find means of 
placing that material at the disposal of the World 
Health Organization without endangering the right of 
the United Nations and the public to use it. Under 
the Secretary-General’s plan, it was proposed to make 
a long-term loan agreement by which WHO would 
undertake to bring the collection up to date and to 
maintain subscriptions for periodicals. 
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Such an agreement, Mr. Skorobogaty, of the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. objected, would simply result in the 
Library being broken up and would place WHO in a 
privileged position, thereby discriminating against 
other specialized agencies. The representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and of Poland also argued that the Library 
be kept as an entity, and the Belgian representative 
wanted it clearly specified that the books would re- 
main at the European headquarters of the United Na- 
tions. In this, he was supported by the United States 
representative,“and also by Dr. Sutch. 


No Physical Dispersal 


Martin Hill, Director of Co-ordination of Special- 
ized Agencies for Economic and Social Matters ex- 
plained that no physical dispersal would actually take 
place, since the material to be loaned to WHO would 
remain in the Geneva Library itself. 

Finally, by 13 votes to none, with 5 abstentions, the 
Council approved the Secretary-General’s plan, on the 
understanding “that the works in the Library shall 
continue to be housed in the European headquarters 
of the United Nations.” 
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Air Victims Mourned 


The tragic air disaster reported from India on 
June 12, involving the lives of thirteen American 
correspondents, some of them accredited to the 
United Nations, caused profound sorrow at Lake 
Success. The correspondents were flying home after 
a six-week tour of Indonesia, and the KLM plane 
carrying them, was .attempting to land at Bombay 
in bad weather. Those killed in the crash were Nat 
A. Barrows, United Nations correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News and Secretary of the United 
Nations Correspondents’ Association; John Werkley, 
the Time Magazine, member of the UN Bureau of 
New York Herald Tribune; Charles Gratke, Christian 
Science Monitor; Bertram Hulen, New York Times; 
William Newton, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alli- 
ance; Vincent Mahoney, San Francisco Chronicle; 
James Branyan, Houston Post; H. R. Knickerbocker, 
Newsweek; Elsie Dick, Mutual Broadcasting System; 
Thomas Falco, Business Week; S. Burton Heath, 
Newspaper Enterprise Alliance; George Moorad, Port- 
land Oregonian and Radio Station KGW; Fred Colvig, 
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Denver Post; and Lynn Mahan, a public relations 
officer. 

At a memorial service held on July 15 in the Secur- 
ity Council Chamber at Lake Success, moving tributes 
were paid to the memory of Nat Barrows by John G. 
Rogers, President of the United Nations Corres- 
pondents Association; Acting Secretary-General, 
Byron Price; John C. Ross of the United States Mis- 
sion; and Wallace Duell of the Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. Price spoke warmly of the work of Nat Bar- 
rows and of the other correspondents accredited to 
the United Nations, who were performing a true 
public service. Mr. Price also announced that he had 
received a telegram from Trygve Lie, Secretary-Gen- 
eral. expressing his deep regret and sympathy at Nat 
Barrow’s death. 

The memorial concluded with a minute’s silence for 
the man who, as John Rogers put it, “was deeply 
devoted to the United Nation’s ideal.” 

Pictures show views of the wreckage of the plane, 
Mr. Barrows, and the memorial meeting. 
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In El Farva Camp, an Arab refugee baby receives a daily 
ration of whole milk from UNICEF. About 900,000 refugees 
are receiving aid. 


The 26-nation Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund, which 
met in Paris from June 27 through July 1, voted addi- 
tional allocations equivalent to $13,883,000. Total 
allocations previously made by the Board had 
amounted to $116,069,000. 


The new allocations comprised: 


$1,200,000 for the Palestine refugee program 
513,000 for UNICEF relief work in Greece 
6,000,000 for continuation of European pro- 
grams 
670,000 for the program in Germany 
500,000 for Latin America 
4,000,000 for Southeast Asia, India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon 


1,000,000 for freight 


A resolution, proposed by the Canadian delegate 
and adopted by the Board read in part: 

“The Board recognizes that UNICEF was pri- 
marily designed to assist in meeting postwar emer- 
gencies and also recognizes with regret that its re- 
sources have not been sufficient to meet more than 
a fraction of the existing needs. It therefore seems 
reasonable to anticipate that when UNICEF comes 
to the end of its resources children’s needs will re- 
main. In addition to those of an emergency nature, 
the Fund’s activities are making its members in- 
creasingly aware of the many serious long-term 
programs required for child nutrition, health and 
welfare in many parts of the world.” 


The Board accepted, with appreciation, an offer 
from the French Government for the establishment 
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UNICEF 





Executive Board 
Allocates 
Additional Funds 


of an International Children’s Center in Paris for 
training and research work on the health and welfare 
of children and mothers. In accepting this generous 
offer of the French Government it was understood 
that simultaneous approval of the Executive Board of 
the World Health Organization would be sought. At 
a recent meeting in Geneva, the Executive Board of 
WHO gave approval for WHO participation in the 
project. 

The French Government has agreed to provide a 
building for the Center and, at the same time, to con- 
tinue its annual contribution to the Fund. 


Target Budget 


In order to provide for continuity and forward 
planning in the Fund’s operation, as well as to indicate 
to contributors the needs for which they are being 
approached, the Board adopted a Target Budget, as 
well as a Plan of Expenditure, extending through June 
1950. In view of uncertainties regarding both the 
amount of the Fund’s future resources, and the dates 
when they may become available, the Target Budget 
and the Plan of Expenditure are conditioned on avail- 
ability of the necessary resources. 

The $42,000,000 total of the minimum Target Bud- 
get, running from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, is 
based on the estimated potential resources which 
would result, on a matching basis, from drawing the 
full $75,000,000 appropriated by the United States 
Congress. The larger Plan of Expenditure, which 
totals $72,000,000 for the same period, takes into 
consideration the possibility of matching the additional 
$25,000,000 authorized by the 80th Congress in 
March 1948 and recently extended for one year to 
June 30, 1950. 
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In budgeting its potential resources for refugee 
children, the Board pointed out that it was “impos- 
sible to predict how long need for relief will continue 
or the rate of consumption of supplies for Palestine 
child refugees. The next session of the General As- 
sembly may make important decisions affecting the 
whole Palestine refugee problem.” 

During the course of the Executive Board meeting 
notice was received of new contributions to UNICEF 
from Poland, Switzerland and Yugoslavia, which, to- 
gether with United States matching, amounted to ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. 

This was in addition to the tabulations as of June 
16 which showed that government contributions and 
pledges had increased to approximately $82,000,000 
as a result of new and increased contributions and 
pledges by 13 governments plus further drawings on 
the U. S. Government appropriation. 

By July, 1949, 33 governments had made or 
pledged contributions to UNICEF. In addition, the 
Fund has received more than $32,000,000 from the 
residual assets of UNRRA, and the equivalent of over 
$11,000,000 from voluntary contributions. 

In a review of the operations of the United Nations 
Appeal for Children, the Board was informed that 
national campaigns organized in 1948 were still under 
way in Denmark, India, Iran, Peru, and Thailand, 
UNICEF will also benefit from a “mixed” campaign 
under way in Switzerland. National campaigns to be 
launched this year have been announced for, or are 
under active consideration in, Afghanistan, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Greece, Honduras, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Pakistan and Uruguay. 

The Paris meeting represented an intensive week of 


With the help of equipment and insecticides 
serviced by UNICEF and technical experts 
from WHO Hungary is carrying on a full 
anti-malaria drive. 
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work for the delegates, but time was arranged on the 
second day of the session for the members to appear 
as guests at a luncheon at the Cite Universitaire to 
meet members of 34 nationalities taking the child 
training course held under the sponsorship of 
UNICEF. 


$42,000,000 Target Budget for UNICEF 
(July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950) 
$13,000,000 for Europe for milk, fat, and cod-liver oil 
for the first six months of 1950 and for 
raw materials, medical and other priority 
supplies; 
$15,000,000 for Asia for supplies to give effect to the 
intention of the Board to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to rehabilitation of child 
health and welfare in countries of Asia 
dislocated by war; 
$2,000,000 for refugee children, including those of 
Palestine; 
$2,000,000 for Latin America; 
$4,000,000 for freight costs including insurance; 
$1,000,000 for training in child care; 
$2,500,000 for administration and operational serv- 
ices; 
$2,500,000 as a reserve. 
In the $72,000,000 alternate Plan of Expenditure, the 
comparative budget items are as follows: 
$25,000,000 for Europe; 
$25,000,000 for Asia; 
$5,000.000 for refugee children; 
$4,000,000 for Latin America; 
$6,000,000 for freight and insurance; 
$2,000,000 for training in child care; 
$2,700,000 for administration and operational serv- 
ices; 
$2,300,000 for reserve. 












Shape of World Economy 


Turning Point Reached in Post-War Developments 


Economic conditions improved considerably in 
many parts of the world from 1947 to 1948 but 
economic activity has been showing a tendency to 
level off and, in a few countries, to decline since the 
middle of 1948 and the early months of 1949. 
Further, the far-reaching post-war dislocations of in- 
ternational trade have remained acute. 

These are salient points made by the World Eco- 
nomic Report for 1948 submitted by the Department 
of Economic Affairs to the current session of the 
Economic and Social Council. Part I of the Survey 
deals with production, inflationary and deflationary 
tendencies, and international trade and finance. The 
second part analyzes regional economic developments, 
and the third part describes selected world problems 
of current importance. Part Four gives a brief 
account of the economic activities of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Finally, Part 
Five provides a chronology of the more important 
economic events of 1948. 

The picture as outlined in Part I of the survey is 
as follows: 


© PRODUCTION. Output well beyond pre-war levels 
but marked disparities between different regions. 


@ INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION and RECONVERSION. 
Mostly completed but productive facilities not signifi- 
cantly higher than before war—serious lag in agricul- 
tural production in many areas. 


e CONSUMPTION. In a few countries significantly 
higher than before the war but at or below pre-war 
levels in most parts of the world. Deterioration in 
several under-developed countries from even the in- 
adequate levels of pre-war years. 


@ WorLpD TRADE. Nearly back to pre-war levels but 
continues to be sustained largely by grants and loans. 
Heavy import balances of most countries lightened. 
But serious dislocations of trade persist and continue 
to necessitate import and exchange controls. 


e INFLATION. Improved supplies of food and other 
“consumption goods” have reduced inflationary pres- 
sures but deflationary symptoms are appearing in a 
few important countries. In certain areas inflation 
continues unchecked. 
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Even in 1947 factories, farms and mines had 
produced more than before the war. In 1948, the 
output rose by more than ten per cent to reach a 
level at least one-fifth above that of 1937. Both 
industry and agriculture shared in this advance. Agri- 
cultural production exceeded pre-war output for the 
first time since the end of the war, and industrial 
production for the year was more than one-third 
above that of 1937. Substantial recovery of agricul- 
ture and industry in the devastated areas of Europe 
and, to a lesser extent, of the Far East, largely 
accounted for these gains. The United States, Canada 
and Australia maintained and even raised somewhat 
their high levels of economic activity. Stimulated by 
high demand from the industrial countries, the pro- 
duction of primary commodities in Latin America, 
the Middle East and Africa continued to expand, 
but production for the domestic market receded fur- 
ther from the peaks reached in the war and early 
post-war years. 


A Turning-Point 


While this is the picture for the year as a whole, 
the Report notes that the second half of 1948 and 
the beginning of 1949 appear to represent a turning- 
point in post-war economic developments. “For the 
first time since the end of the war, there was a reversal 
of the upward trend of prices, a check to the expan- 
sion of production and some increase in unemploy- 
ment in a number of countries.” 

During the latter part of 1948 or the first half of 
1949 successive declines occurred in prices for grains, 
cocoa, non-ferrous metals, timber, natural rubber, 
fuel oil, cotton and wool. The drop in food prices 
was reflected in a tendency for the cost of living to 
level off and, in a few cases, to decline and was 
accompanied by general relaxation of rationing and 
other controls. 

For the first time since the end of the war, there 
was, according to preliminary estimates, a slight 
decline in the index of world industrial production 
during the first quarter of 1949: two points from the 
peak reached in the last quarter of 1948. But this 
was still eight per cent above the corresponding 
quarter of 1948. Primarily this decline was due to 
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Index of Manufacturing and Mining Production for World and Certain Countries (1937 = 100) 


the drop in United States production caused by a fall 
in effective demand. Further, the rate of increase 
of production has slackened in a number of other 
countries. 

Unemployment rose to a limited extent in several 
countries. But the- figures. are still relatively low, 
except in a few countries. In the early part of 1949, 
however, unemployment rose significantly in a number 
of European countries and in the United States. 


Easing of Inflation 


By the second quarter of 1949, inflationary pres- 
sures had weakened materially in many areas of the 
world. In a few countries, notably Belgium, the 
western zones of Germany, Italy and the United 
States, the problem of inadequate effective demand 
was arising. The survey cites two underlying causes 
for these developments: better supply of consump- 
tion goods, especially food; and the reduction of pent- 
up demand, because such demand was satisfied and 
also because the mass of consumers had spent their 
accumulated liquid assets. Further, in some coun- 
tries, private investment slackened noticeably, espe- 
cially in residental construction. 

The volume of world trade enlarged in 1948 
thanks to the expansion of agricultural and industrial 
output. The increase was about four per cent above 
the level of the preceding year, roughly equal to 95 
per cent of the 1937 volume. United States exports 
fell off considerably from the peak reached in 1947 
but this was more than offset by the substantial ex- 
pansion of exports of the rest of the world, nearly 
18 per cent over the preceding year. As a conse- 
quence, trade deficits with the United States, which 
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represented a serious problem for many countries, 
were considerably reduced during 1948. 

The reduction in import balances with the United 
States was made possible in part by increased supplies 
of goods in areas outside of the United States and by 
expansion of trade among soft-currency areas. The 
diversion of trade to soft-currency areas was achieved 
by an extension of bilateral trade agreements and by 
import and exchange controls. Some of these were 
long-term agreements designed to assure a large and 
steady volume of exchange of goods. Frequently, the 
survey notes, goods were traded among soft-currency 
countries at prices higher than world market figures. 

Thus far the possibilities of expanding trade among 
soft-currency countries have been realized to a limited 
extent only. 

Europe has not yet regained its pre-war importance 
as a supplier of goods to countries overseas. There 
is also scope for a considerable expansion of trade 
between the countries of eastern and western Europe 
as a result of general European recovery. Serious 
difficulties, however, confront Asia and the Far East 
in recovering its trading position, which has been 
affected not only by internal disturbances but also 
by the development of new sources of supply and 
by the production of synthetic and other substitutes 
for important raw material exports of the region. 


Export Difficulties 


Some countries are beginning to encounter diffi- 
culties in expanding or maintaining exports, particu- 
larly of textiles and of durable consumer goods. 
This appears to be due to an increasing tendency in 
many countries to restrict imports of “non-essential” 
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goods in order to conserve dwindling foreign exchange 
reserves. This factor, together with the larger sup- 
plies of consumer goods available for export, has 
resulted in increasing competition in international 
markets. 

Declining prices and demand for raw materials 
has, in isolated cases, compelled some curtailment of 
output and exports. While not predicting how far 
this may go, the Survey considers it likely that declin- 
ing prices of raw materials may add to the difficulties 
of under-developed countries in financing imports. 


Action Required 


Summing up the position today, the Survey calls 
for specific measures both national and international 
to raise the world levels of economic activity and to 
counter possible recession. 

Industrial countries must aim to maintain full 
employment and expand production; under-developed 
countries, to organize and direct their resources to 
accelerate economic development. “The problems of 
industrial and under-developed countries are closely 
interrelated and impinge upon one another in the 
field of international trade. High levels of world 
economic activity would permit industrial countries 
to continue importing a large volume of goods from 
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under-developed countries, thereby enabling the latter 
to finance imports of capital goods and other essential 
commodities.” 

International action to maintain full employment 
and to promote development is all the more important, 
the Survey emphasizes, because economic activity is 
tending to level off even though the world’s supply 
of goods is still inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the growing population. 








Having described world conditions generally, the 
Survey proceeds in the second part to analyze the 
most important economic developments in different 
regions. 


United States 


Throughout 1948 the United States maintained 
high levels of employment. Physical output was be- 
tween three and four per cent higher than in 1947. 
Since the export surplus declined considerably, the 
volume of supplies for domestic consumption in- 
creased slightly more than the output. The broad 
upward movement of prices ceased by the end of the 
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Regional Economic Conditions 


1. UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


third quarter of 1948; this was due both to increas- 
ing supplies of food and other commodities and to 
weakening of demand. 

During the first quarter of 1949, the dollar value 
of the national output declined below the levels 
reached in the two last quarters of 1948. It appears 
that this drop reflected lower prices as well as some- 
what smaller volume of output. Industrial production 
during the first quarter of 1949 declined by about 
three per cent, as compared to the last quarter of 
1948, and there was also a decline in employment. 

High post-war levels of production were due both 
to an increase in labor force and productive capacity, 
and to a better and fuller utilization of resources of 
man-power, plant and equipment. From 1937 to 
1948, the civilian labor force rose by 14 per cent; 
total civilian employment by 28 per cent; and non- 
agricultural employment by 41 per cent. At the same 
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time, agricultural employment fell some 18 per cent 
between 1937 and 1948. Unemployment in 1948 
amounted to 3.4 per cent of the total civilian labor 
force but rose to over five per cent during the first 
quarter of 1949. 


Canada 


Canada, too, maintained high levels of employment 
and output throughout 1948. Total physical output 
rose only slightly, since most of the increase in the 
value of the gross national product was accounted 
for by higher prices. Industrial production in 1948 
rose between three and four per cent, as against an 
increase of 10 per cent in 1947, but the trend towards 
greater industrial diversification continued. 

The substantial reduction of the current account 
deficit with the United States, mainly a result of the 
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The main characteristics of the Latin American 
economy have remained substantially the same as 
before the war. But the war period encouraged the 
trend already apparent in the 1930’s towards a more 
balanced economy. Some progress was made in the 
diversification of agriculture and in the expansion of 
industry. Grain production was increased and dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables played a more im- 
portant part in the diet of Latin American countries. 
In industry the most important advances were made 
in textiles and building and, in a few countries, in 
iron and steel production. 

During 1947 and 1948, the output of most agri- 
cultural commodities continued to increase, though 
a considerable fall in the output of Argentine grain 
reduced the supplies available for export from Latin 
America in 1948. Mining activity also continued 
to expand in 1947 and 1948. Manufacturing activity, 
on the other hand, appears to have reached its peak 
in 1946 in most countries of the region. In 1947 and 
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increase in exports to that country, contributed largely 
to the increase in the official holdings of gold and 
convertible foreign exchange. Such holdings had 
fallen to a comparatively low level in 1947. 

The broad upward movement of prices ceased dur- 
ing the autumn of 1948, owing to improved supplies 
of food and other commodities and also to some 
weakening in consumer demand. 

From June 1939 to June 1948, the civilian labor 
force rose by 10 per cent, total civilian employment 
by 34 per cent and non-agricultural employment by 
55 per cent. Unemployment in 1948 amounted to 
2.1 per cent of the labor force, as compared to 19.2 
per cent in 1939. Thus, a fuller use of existing 
resources of man-power and production facilities 
accounted for part of the increase in total physical 
output since before the war. 


2. THE LATIN AMERICAN REGION 


1948 manufacturing production in many countries 
declined with the revival of foreign competition, but 
three countries—Argentina, Chile and Uruguay— 
maintained levels of manufacturing production 
reached in previous years. 

The Latin American share in world trade rose from 
under eight per cent in 1938 to over 13 per cent in 
1946, but declined thereafter as a result of the recov- 
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ery of trades in other areas, particularly in Europe. 
In 1948, as a result of growing foreign exchange 
difficulties, the import surpluses characteristic of 
many Latin American countries during the preceding 
year generally disappeared or were replaced by small 
export surpluses. 
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Australia 


In 1948 employment, output and income in Au- 
stralia were higher than ever before. The process 
of industrial development, which has been under way 
before the war and had been considerably accelerated 
during the war and post-war years, continued through- 
out 1947 and 1948. 

The increase in employment and in industrial pro- 
duction that took place in 1948, together with an 
exceptional harvest and an improvement in the terms 
of trade, resulted in a 12 per cent increase in the 
gross national product in constant prices. Personal 
consumption increased by about 15 per cent. 

Although in 1948 many post-war shortages were 
eliminated, the Australian economy continued to ex- 
perience considerable strain due to shortages of labor 
as well as of coal and steel. 

Inflationary pressures were reduced in 1948, as 
compared to 1947, as a result of improvement in the 
supply position and of reduction in pent-up demand. 
The rise in costs and prices, which continued in 1948 
and during the first quarter of 1949, reflected pri- 
marily the gradual readjustment of the internal price 
level to increasing world prices. 

There has been a fall in the relative share of trade 
with the United Kingdom compared with pre-war 
years, and an increase in the share of the United 
States, as well as in the share of India and other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

Australia has emerged in the post-war period with 
a more diversified economy, a higher level of industry 
and a greater degree of self-sufficiency in many essen- 
tial manufactured goods. Exports of wool, wheat 
and meat, however, continue to provide a large pro- 
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The inflationary pressures of the early post-war 
period persisted in 1947 and 1948. But recent de- 
velopments appear to have relaxed the pressures 
somewhat in most countries of Latin America. Prices 
and wages continue to increase but the rate of ad- 
vance showed a tendency to slow down. 


3. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


portion of the national income of Australia and the 
Australian economy thus continues to be vulnerable 
to changes in the world demand for these three 
commodities. 

The outstanding economic development in Australia 
in 1948 was the exceptionally good harvest resulting 
primarily from favorable weather conditions. The 
output of wheat rose to one-third above the pre-war 
average. Estimates for 1948-49 indicate that pro- 
duction may be somewhat lower than in the previous 
year, but still appreciably higher than pre-war. 


New Zealand 


Production, employment and national income in 
New Zealand reached new high levels in 1948. The 
volume of total production in 1947 was 14 per cent 
above that of 1939, but the supply of goods for 
domestic use was only six per cent above pre-war 
and was four per cent below pre-war on a per capita 
basis. 

The volume of factory production in 1947 was 
44 per cent above that of 1939. The expansion of 
manufacturing industries continued throughout 1948 
and numerous new plants were put into operation. 
This resulted in increases in output of such com- 
modities as textiles, chemicals, electric motors and 
wood products. 

The expansion of industry was impeded by short- 
ages of labor, building materials, coal and—despite 
a nearly threefold increase in output since 1938— 
of electric power. 

Considerable inflationary pressure made it neces- 
sary to retain war-time controls in 1947 and 1948. 
In addition to the very extensive system of price 
controls, a few essential commodities were rationed. 
Foreign trade was subjected to a strict licensing sys- 
tem and part of the proceeds from exports was tem- 
porarily frozen under the guaranteed price system. 

The pressures on cost, due primarily to rising import 
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prices, resulted in repeated upward revisions of 
internal prices. 

In August 1948, the New Zealand pound was 
appreciated to parity with the British pound. This 
has had a considerable mitigating. effect on the pres- 
sures exerted by import prices on costs. 


There was some increase in the supply of con- 
sumer goods in 1948 but price controls were retained. 
By the end of the year only butter and petroleum 
continued to be rationed. The cost of living in the 
second half of 1948 appeared to be leveling off, or 
declining slightly. 





4. ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The post-war recovery of countries in Asia and 
the Far East has been much slower than in other 
war-devastated areas of the world. The rate of prog- 
ress improved somewhat in 1948 in some of the 
countries in the region, but production levels gen- 
erally were far below those of pre-war years. Rice 
production in 1948 was within five per cent of the 
pre-war output, but was inadequate for the needs of 
the growing population. The region as a whole 
continued in 1948 to be a net importer of foodstuffs, 
though before the war it had been a net exporter. 

Notwithstanding substantial recovery in some coun- 
tries during 1948, industrial activity was still depressed 
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far below pre-war levels. As before the war, China, 
India and Japan accounted for the overwhelming 
majority of the region’s factory industries. In 1948, 
Indian industrial activity was about 16 per cent higher 
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than in 1937, but this increase did not compensate 
for serious declines in China and Japan. In the latter 
country, for example, industrial production had 
reached less than 40 per cent of its pre-war level 
at the end of 1948. 

The region has lost ground even as a supplier of 
raw materials. The Japanese occupation of some of 
the most important raw material producing countries 
in the area compelled Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere to seek alternative sources of supply or 
develop substitutes, or both. Thus the war-time 
isolation of the main tin-producing countries in the 
region stimulated tin production in Latin America 
and Africa. 

A similar deterioration has occurred in the relative 
position of Asia and the Far East as a source of 
supply for antimony, beauxite and tungsten. The 
production of silk, jute, abaca and sisal has lagged 
far below pre-war levels and substitutes have been 
widely used by important consumers of these fibres. 
Rubber production alone has been higher than before 
the war, but here too competition from synthetic 
products has affected the region’s prospects. 

Depressed production levels have had their inevi- 
table repercussions upon trade. Before the war the 
region as a whole had been a net exporter of goods, 
but although the volume of exports increased signifi- 
cantly from 1947 to 1948, most countries still had 
substantial import surpluses in the latter year; Japan 
and the Philippines accounted for nearly 60 per cent 





Significant economic progress was made by nearly 
all European countries during 1948. Production of 
the major food crops in Europe (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) rose to approximately 90 per cent of the 
average during the pre-war years 1934-38, and was 
above the output of that period in the United King- 
dom and in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Food consumption levels were considerably higher 
than in the earlier post-war years. 
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of the total deficit of the area. Declines in intra- 
regional trade, and in trade with Europe, were par- 
tially counter-balanced by increased trade with the 
United States. In 1948 a fall in imports from the 
United States was more than offset by higher imports 
from Europe, but the United States share in the trade 
of the region remained considerably higher, and the 
European share correspondingly lower than in pre- 
war years. Ceylon, India and Pakistan have devel- 
oped closer trading relations with the Middle East 
than before the war. 

Although cost of living indices began levelling off 
in a few countries during 1948, the entire area con- 
tinued to experience the effects of inflation. The 
situation was most serious in China, where the 
monetary reform of August 1948 failed to arrest the 
forces of hyper-inflation. In some other countries, 
the continuing shortage of goods accompanied by 
government deficits and expanded private investment 
also caused further sharp price increases during 1948. 
In Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaya and, at the beginning 
of 1949, in India and Indonesia, there appeared to be 
some tendency for the cost of living to fall. 

Post-war economic conditions in Asia and the 
Far East have been greatly influenced by military 
conflicts or civil disturbances in several countries 
in the region, including Burma, China, Indo-China 
and Indonesia. Secondly, most countries in the area 
have been affected by the break-up of the Japanese 
Empire. 


5. THE EUROPEAN REGION 


Industrial production in a group of European 
countries, excluding the U.S.S.R., rose to 96 per 
cent of the level of 1938; excluding Germany, the 
level of production was 13 per cent higher than in 
1938. In the U.S.S.R., industrial production in 1948 
was 18 per cent higher than in 1940. The output 
of industry in Germany rose sharply during 1948 
and reached 80 per cent or more of 1936 levels 
early in 1949. 

These industrial advances were made possible by 
improved supplies of raw materials and of coal, the 
shortage of which had seriously hampered progress 
during 1947 and earlier years. Production in the 
heavy industries continued to rise more rapidly than 
in other industrial groups. Excluding Germany, 
European output of steel in 1948 was about one-sixth 
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Post-War Trends in European Exports Compared with 1938. 


higher than in 1938, and still greater increases were 
characteristic of the chemical and engineering in- 
dustries. 

Overseas exports improved even more than pro- 
duction: The volume of overseas exports increased 
by 30 per cent over 1947 and exceeded the 1938 
level, while the volume of overseas imports declined 
by six per cent, to seven per cent above the pre-war 
level. A sharp fall in imports from the United States 
was Offset by increased imports from other overseas 
areas and from European sources. At the same time, 
intra-European trade, despite considerable improve- 


6. THE MIDDLE EASTERN REGION 


The impact of war has clearly influenced the 
Middle East though the general economic structure 
of the region has remained mostly unchanged. 

Shifts in the patterns of agricultural production, 
the most important of which was a reduction in 
cash crops in favor of cereals for local consumption, 
have persisted in the post-war period, although there 
has been a partial return to earlier patterns. High 
post-war demand for petroleum encouraged a rapid 
expansion of oil production which in 1948 reached 
a level three and one-half times that of 1938. 

The output of consumer goods industries, which 
expanded greatly during the war, has continued con- 
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ment during 1948, remained severely depressed at 
some 30 per cent below the 1938 volume, and 
east-west trade lagged still further. The problem 
of the deficits in the balances of payments of many 
countries continued to be serious, though the situation 
was somewhat better than in 1947. 

A greater measure of internal economic stability 
was achieved during 1948; in most countries the rate 
of increase in prices was definitely slower than in the 
preceding year, as a result of improved supplies of 
good and active anti-inflationary measures by govern- 
ments. The volume of real net investment exceeded 
the 1938 level by about ‘one-quarter, but budget 
deficits were generally reduced from the previous 
year; in some countries surpluses of revenue over 
current expenditure provided a major source of 
finance for capital investment. In Belgium and Italy 
there was evidence of marked deflationary tendencies. 

Early in 1949 there were signs that progress in 
some countries might not continue at the same rate 
as in 1948. The rate of advance of industrial pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1949 was lower than 
in the fourth quarter of 1948. 

Unemployment figures rose in Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, France, the western zones of Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland, though they were 
still very low in relation to corresponding levels before 
the war. 


European export goods, the prices of which had 
risen to levels substantially higher than those of the 
United States, encountered increasingly competitive 
markets, and the export figures of the United King- 
dom for April 1949 showed a Significant drop. 





siderably above former levels despite the contraction 
which has taken place since the war. The transport 
facilities of the region were also extended and im- 
proved during and after the war. 

Despite an increase in the volume of savings in 
the war and post-war years, the volume of investment 
in the Middle East has remained at a relatively low 
level. Expanded manufacturing activity during the 
war was achieved largely through more intensive utili- 
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zation of existing facilities. In the post-war period, 
there was some increase in the volume of foreign in- 
vestment, which was directed largely to the petroleum 
industry. 

With the reopening of external sources of supply, 
most countries of the area have developed large 
import surpluses which reflected the pressure of pent- 
up demand for imported goods unsatisfied during the 
war. Imports have been limited, however, by the 
dollar shortage and the partial blocking of foreign 
exchange balances. There have been significant 
changes in the post-war direction of trade, largely as 
a result of the virtual disappearance of trade with 
Germany. 

There was relatively little change in the relation- 
ship of budgetary deficits or surpluses and of invest- 
ment to the national income in the post-war period. 
As a result, the pressure of pent-up demand resulting 
from the war was largely counter-balanced by the 
limited improvement which took place in the supply 
of imported and domestic goods. 

The easing of inflationary pressures since the end 
of the war, except in Palestine, was reflected in price 
declines, which were sharpest in the early post-war 
years following upon the withdrawal of the allied 
forces from most countries of the region. Progress 
toward economic stability, however, was retarded by 
poor harvests in 1947 and by the conflict in Palestine. 

This conflict caused the reduction of agricultural 
and industrial production in Palestine and interrupted 
the flow of oil through the Iraq-Haifa pipe-line. 

Serious economic problems have also been posed 


7. CONDITIONS IN AFRICA 


Increased agricultural and mineral production in- 
dicated heightened economic activity in Africa in 
1948. Production and export of a number of basic 
agricultural commodities increased over 1947 levels; 
the output of bread grains and coarse grains was the 
largest since the war and was above pre-war produc- 
tion. While before the war Africa was a net exporter 
of cereals, in 1948 it was a net importer. Production 
of rice, oils and fats, coffee, cotton and rubber was 
above pre-war levels. Drought conditions, however, 
prevailed in much of southern Africa at the end of 
1948 and was responsible for a grave food situation 
in Nyasaland. 
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by the displacement of a large part of the Arab 


population of Palestine. At the end of April 1949, 
the number of Arab refugees was estimated at over 
900,000, distributed mainly in southern Palestine, 
northern Palestine and in the neighbouring countries 
of Transjordan, Lebanon and Syria. Of these, about 
260,000 were in organized camps. 

Available data indicate that in most countries of 
the region the increase in real national income during 
the war and post-war years, relative to that of pre- 
war, did not keep pace with the very large growth 
in the population of the area. The annual increase 
in the population during the period from 1937 to 
1948 is estimated roughly at over 1.2 per cent, com- 
pared with a rate of 0.8 per cent for the world as a 
whole. In Turkey and Egypt, for example, the 
population increased from about 16 million in each 
country in 1937 to 19.5 million in 1948. The 
population of the region has also been augmented by 
immigration into Israel, estimated at 210,000 persons 
between May 1948 and April 1949. 

Since the end of the war, most countries in the 
Middle East have drawn up economic development 
plans and projects, which, if realized, would result 
in a fairly substantial increase in both agricultural 
and industrial output. The slow growth of capital 
accumulation in the region, owing largely to its low 
per capita income and its economic and social struc- 
ture, as well as the shortage of certain currencies, 
has continued to limit both the scope of plans for 
economic development and the execution of specific 
projects which have been drawn up. 
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Production of minerals, and of fuel and power, 
was higher in 1948 than in 1947, but the output of 
gold, iron ore and manganese was below 1937 levels 
in the area as a whole. The Union of South Africa 
experienced a considerable war-time and post-war 
expansion and diversification of industry. Elsewhere, 
similar developments have taken place on a small 
scale. The very limited industrialization of the area 
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as a whole is reflected in the extremely low per capita 
consumption of fuel and energy. 

There have been favorable developments in air, sea 
and commercial road transport in the post-war period. 
Railways and port facilities, however, were subject 
to heavy strain in 1948, particularly south of the 
Sahara. The governments concerned have taken 
steps toward eliminating transport obstacles. 

Inflationary trends continued generally in Africa 
in 1947 and 1948, especially in the French territories. 
The most serious effects of war-time and post-war 
inflation have been felt in gold-production countries. 








In the post-war period, Africa’s share in the world 
merchandise trade has been higher than before the 
war, and this tendency was especially marked in the 
case of imports. Partial evidence suggests that in 
1948 the quantum of African exports and imports 
rose to about 1947 levels, African trade with Europe 
increased in 1948, and the area as a whole was, in 
consequence, less dependent on the United States as 
a source of supply. The Union of South Africa, 
however, was confronted with serious balance of 
payments difficulties following a decline in capital 
inflow after April 1948. 





Selected World Economic Problems 


1. Food and 


Agriculture 





The Survey proceeds in Part III to report on 
some outstanding problems facing the world today. 

To this section the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion contributes a survey of the world situation and 
outlook. 

World food production for 1948-49, the FAO 
notes, was materially higher than for the previous 
year. Production of crops used for direct human 
consumption was equal to, or above, pre-war levels 
and production of food crops was well above pre-war, 
but output of animal products was still substantially 
below pre-war. The crop increases were due pri- 
marily to exceptionally favorable crop and pasture 
conditions in Europe and North America, in contrast 
with unusually bad weather and low yields in Europe 


2. Population 
Trends — 
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in 1947-48. World population is about 10 per cent 
larger than before the war; world supplies of food 
in terms of calories per person were still five to 10 
per cent below the pre-war level and were even 
further below desirable nutritional levels in terms of 
other nutrients essential to health. 

As to the outlook, the total animal and vegetable 
food production in 1949-50 may equal or exceed that 
of the previous twelve months, even if crop yields 
should be slightly lower. 


Since the war farmers in many regions have been 
exceptionally prosperous. From now on, however, 
the Survey notes, rural prosperity will depend more 
upon continued and balanced expansion of both 
agriculture and industry and upon the avoidance of 
any serious recessions of industrial activity. 

In the less developed countries, progress depends 
on the removal of basic obstacles to good farming— 
such as ignorance and unsuitable systems of tenure 
and taxation—as well as on capital, credit, production 
goods and technical research. Progress along these 
lines is a slow process but a beginning is being 
made. Generally, however, the measures taken in 
less-developed countries are not big enough or in- 
tensive enough to achieve rapid and _ substantial 
improvement. 


The population situation is then examined in a 
note by the Population Division of the Department 
of Social Affairs. 

The total population of the world about the middle 
of 1947 is estimated at 2,315 million. Recent in- 
formation about population changes in various areas 
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indicates a world population of about 2,350 million 
at mid-1948, and for mid-1949, the figure may be 
about 2,375 million. These estimates, however, are 
tentative and are subject to important reservations. 

In 1937 it was 2,141 million. Earlier still the 
figures were 1,982 million in 1930 and 1,772 million 
in 1920. This indicates an increase of over 500 
million from the end of the First World War to the 
end of the Second World War. 

On the average, the increase was about 21 million 
a year during the 1920’s, 23 million during the 1930’s 
and 17 million a year during the period from 1937 
to 1947. Though it is obvious that the increase must 


i Manpower 
Situation 





The fullest and best use of the manpower resources 
of the world has been one of the most important 
international problems pressing for solutions, says the 
International Labor Organization in its review of the 
subject. There has been a general improvement in 
the economic situation of the world as a whole, and 
much of the disorganization and dislocation of pro- 
duction and trade arising out of the war has now 
been remedied, but there are still many obstacles in 
the way of social reconstruction and the maximum 
use of the world’s human resources. 

The population of most countries has continued 
to increase at a higher rate than in pre-war and war 
years, because of the rise in the birth rate and the 
fall in mortality rates, but these increases have not 
yet led to any great increase in available manpower 


ty 


4. Foreign Funds 
for Economic 
Development 
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have varied a great deal from year to year, it is 
not possible to give the details of population changes 


in various regions during the war years. The esti- 
mates for Europe, including the U.S.S.R.—560 mil- 
lion for 1937 and 580 million for 1947— indicate 
that a large part of the natural increase was can- 
celled out by war losses. 

The annual increase in the estimated total world 
population amounted to approximately 1.1 per cent 
during the two inter-war periods and to 0.8 per cent 
during the period from 1937 to 1947. For the entire 
period from 1920 to 1947, the annual increase was 
1.0 per cent. 


since they are largely confined to groups outside of 
working age. 

Total population of working age has increased 
much more slowly or is even decreasing, but those 
of working age who form the available manpower 
or labor force have, however, on the whole increased, 
especially among females where there exist greater 
reserves. 

Available manpower is more fully utilized than 
before the war and the position during 1948 has 
been, on the whole, as satisfactory as in 1947. Apart 
from one or two areas, employment has increased 
and unemployment has remained at a very low level; 
in some countries hours of work have also increased. 

Summing up, the ILO points out that all countries 
suffer, though to varying degrees, from manpower 
maladjustments. Basically the problem is that em- 
ployment opportunities and available manpower do 
not match. Surpluses and shortages exist simul- 
taneously. 

All countries suffer from shortage of skills and 
it is the lack of skill that hampers international dis- 
tribution of manpower through migration. For this 
reason, ILO is developing its manpower program so 
as to render technical assistance to countries in 
vocational guidance, training and re-training. 


The availability of foreign funds for economic 
development is examined by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The Bank 
remarks that in the major under-developed countries 
the proportion of gross capital formation to the gross 
national produce was high, “perhaps not far from the 
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rates of capital formation in some of the West Europ- 
ean countries.” 

There is evidence that in 1947 and 1948, gross 
capital formation in many under-developed countries, 
for instance, in Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Poland, 
Southern Rhodesia, Venezuela and Yugoslavia, was 
within a range of 12 to 18 per cent of the gross 
national product. In other countries, such as India 
and some of the Middle Eastern nations, while the 
rate of capital formation was lower, it was none the 
less substantial when considered in the light of their 
lower per capita income. 


Role of Domestic Savings 


The major factor in economic development, the 
Bank emphasizes, is the utilization of the domestic 
savings—however small—of under-developed coun- 
tries in appropriate real investments. Foreign savings 
made available in the form of loans, direct invest- 
ments or grants are thus a supplement to domestic 
savings enabling real capital formation to take place 
at a higher rate than would otherwise be possible 
without reducing the level of consumption. But the 
contribution which foreign investment funds may 
make to economic development should not be under- 
estimated; in some cases, or at some stages of develop- 
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ment, foreign investment can be of cruical importance 
though not the major factor in volume. 

The total amount of long-term funds, grants and 
donations to under-developed areas appears to have 
been $1,500 million in 1947 and $1,800 million in 
1948. This estimate excludes re-investments but it 
takes into account available information on colonial 
investments by the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
France and Belgium. Largest single source however 
was, of course, the United States which provided 
funds to the extent of $1,202 millions in 1947 and 
$1,340 million in 1948. 

Half of this movement of funds from the United 
States to under-developed areas was through private 
channels. Of the total outflow, both Government 
and private, Latin America received 22 per cent and 
23 per cent went to the Middle East-Africa-India 
group. The remainder went to the Far East. 

The Bank itself commited $525 million of its funds 
during 1947 and °48. This included $16 million 
to Chile which became effective, however, only at 
the beginning of 1949. Early in 1949 the Bank 
agreed to loan $34.1 million to Mexico and $75 
million to Brazil. At the same time negotiations 
were in progress with a number of other under- 
developed countries. 
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No Change on Membership 


Security Council Adjourns Debate Without Vote 


No conclusion was reached as a result of the 
Security Council’s latest reconsideration of twelve 
pending applications for Membership. Following the 
earlier debate (See BULLETIN Vol. vii No. 2) the 
Council discussed the position further on July 11 
and July 20. The debate revealed, however, that 
the impasse could not be broken by the U.S.S.R. 
move to admit all the twelve States: Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Ire- 
land, Jordan, the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Por- 
tugal and Roumania. 

S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.), declared that of all 
the members of the Security Council, the United 
States and the United Kingdom alone showed “clear 
intolerance” and hurried to declare that as far as the 
applications of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the Mon- 
golian Peoples’ Republic and Roumania were con- 
cerned, their attitude remained unchanged. Mr. Aus- 
tin had tried to explain his negative attitude by 
accusing Bulgaria and Albania of helping Greek par- 
tisans, an accusation which the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries had disproved several times with documents 
and facts, at the Assembly, particularly in Paris. 

Mr. Austin had demanded evidence of the wish 
and readiness not to use force as an instrument of 
national policy, of respect for international law and 
help in strengthening its development. These, Mr. 
Tsarapkin declared, were specially invented, utterly 
false and tendentious formulae. The real motive was 
to calumniate such states as Albania, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria and the Mongolian Peoples’ Repub- 
lic: countries which had given sufficient evidence of 
their love for peace and their willingness to carry out 
the obligations of Members of the United Nations ac- 
cording to the Charter. Albania and the Mongolian 
Peoples’ Republic* had made important contributions 
in the fight against the common enemy. 


“Political Extortion” 


They had no less right to be admitted than Portu- 
gal or Ireland. Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria 
had shaken off the yoke of fascist regimes and become 
democracies actively participating now in the fight 
against fascist aggression for peace and democracy. 
If everyone were to formulate his own requirements 
with respect to countries seeking admission, the 
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United Nations would be closely shut to peace-loving 
nations but “wide open and gaping” for the admission 
of countries with sympathies for the United States. 

What did Mr. Austin mean by “convincing evi- 
dence” of the desire to be admitted to Membership, 
based on a full understanding of and respect for 
Article 4 of the Charter? According to the Charter, 
and the usual procedure, the wish of any country to 
enter the Organization could be expressed by pre- 
senting an application, which must include the re- 
quest for admission and willingness to fulfil the pro- 
visions of the Charter. This happened with Siam, 
Sweden, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Israel and others. No 
other requests were presented to those countries. 
Mr. Austin had said that the United States would be 
pleased to support the applicants if they would 
change certain of their policies. Thus the United 
States objected not because these States were not 
fulfilling the Charter, but because it did not like their 
policy or their internal structure. The United States’ 
attitude, Mr. Tsarapkin declared, was one of “open 
political extortion.” The United States tried to im- 
pose on everybody the thought that its own interests 
and ambitions were the same as the principal task 
and aims of the United Nations. That attitude was 
both politically and juridically inconsistent and con- 
trary to the main principles of the Charter. It was 
an act of political vengeance. 


The Important Question 


The core of the problem, Mr. Tsarapkin said, was 
to know whether the twelve states were going to be 
admitted; whether the policy of discriminating against 
some States and favoring others was going to con- 
tinue; whether the applicants were still going to be 
divided into groups of privileged states favored by the 
United States and the group of undesirables for whom 
the United States had no friendly feeling. 

It was not necessary for either the United States 
or the United Kingdom, having a majority granted 
them in the Council, to use an openly negative vote, 
because it was quite sufficient that any five members 
of the Security Council should abstain from voting. 
Such an attitude certainly had nothing noble about it, 
as Mr. Sunde of Norway had tried to make out. 

In the question of admission of new members one 
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saw, as in a mirror, the present situation in interna- 
tional relations. The attitude of the United States 
was just a pretext to hide and justify its policies 
before world public opinion. As a result, twelve 
States with a population of over 100,000,000 are 
outside the United Nations. 

The U.S.S.R. had objection to the admission of 
some of the twelve States, but wishing to co-operate 
in the solution of the question, and to take it out of 
the present impasse, was ready to withdraw its ob- 
jections in the hope that there would be no room for 
discrimination. 


Peace Loving Proviso 


Warren R. Austin (United States), in reply, said 
the Security Council had before it the business of 
complying with Article 4 and rule 60. Rule 60 said 
that “The Security Council shall decide whether in 
its judgment the applicant is a peace-loving state and 
is able and willing to carry out the obligations con- 
tained in the Charter, and, accordingly, whether to 
recommend the applicant State for Membership.” The 
Council did not ordinarily make decisions except 
upon evidence. And, serious questions were pre- 
sented when one considered that an applicant might 
not be a State. Is Outer Mongolia a State? With 
regard to the question which part of the Charter was 
being violated by Albania, Bulgaria and Hungary, 
Mr. Austin said he thought that, in effect, the whole 
Charter was being violated. He quoted the Preamble 
and several Articles of the Charter which, he main- 
tained, were specifically being contravened. 

The situation in Greece, said Mr. Austin, was well- 
known, specifically known to the Security Council, 
by report of its subordinate agency that has been 
observing what is going on there. It was established 
that certain countries were encouraging guerillas; that 
they are helping to continue a breach of the peace 
which might, if the United Nations were not vigilant 
and right on the spot, spread out in a great conflagra- 
tion. And, he said, the Council well knew about Al- 
bania in the Straits. Furthermore, he asked Members 
to consider Articles 55 and 56, which had no reference 
to the internal politics of the Governments of the 
countries concerned, or whether their form was liked 
or disliked, but had to do with the peace of the 
world. Article 55 calls for the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations and Article 56 pledges Members 
to take joint and separate action in co-operation with 
the Organization for achievement of the purposes set 
forth in Article 55. | 

Another point made by Mr. Austin was that there 
was a Claim that the three satellite governments had 
violated recently signed treaties, and, on the other 
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hand, it was claimed that there was no violation. 
That created a dispute, and, if there is a dispute the 
machinery of the treaties should be used to determine 
it in a eaceful way. But, on June 14, the Soviet 
Union declared that the satellites were complying 
with the treaties, that the measures complained of 
had been taken in implementation of the treaties, 
and furthermore, that the matter was one of domestic 
jurisdiction. The United States had asked the Soviet 
to reconsider this, but there was no reply. Guerillas, 
he said, were continuing to be encouraged and abetted 
and there was no effort to get together, under the 
treaties, to compose differences or to settle disputes 
with respect to human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. These were of the very essence of the quali- 
fication of being able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter. 


No Valid Evidence 


Commenting on Mr. Austin’s remarks, Mr. Man- 
uilsky, speaking as a representative of the Ukrainian 
SSR, declared that no-one had ever tried to deny 
Mr. Austin the right of investigating whether or not 
any given state submitting an application for Mem- 
bership was in fact peace-loving. What was denied 
was that Mr. Austin could produce any valid evidence 
to justify his attitude that Roumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Hungary and the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic 
were not actually peace-loving nations. These coun- 
tries did not have military bases on foreign territory, 
which constituted threats to other countries. Nor 
did they study and freely publish articles on atom 
bombs and other weapons of mass destruction. No 
one had thought of asking that Member states which 
did these things and which refused to sign a covenant 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons be removed 
from the United Nations. There were states other 
than those mentioned by Mr. Austin against whom 
objection had been made for not respecting funda- 
mental human rights, for having trials contrary to 
fundamental human rights. But, of course, the 
Council was not competent to deal with such questions 
which were a matter of the internal policy of any 
State. 


A General Undertaking 


Replying to the Soviet representative’s objection to 
his qualification of the British attitude as generous, 
Mr. Sunde said that obviously Mr. Tsarapkin was 
unaware of the fact that the declaration of the United 
Kingdom not to apply the veto in decisions on the 
admission of new members was general and not con- 
fined to the applications now before the Council. 
He recalled that the United Kingdom, although not 
in favor of the admission of Israel to Membership, 
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did not use its privileged vote to block that admission, 
while on June 21 the United States representative said 
that his Government had no intention in the future 
of permitting their vote to prevent the admission to 
Membership of any applicant receiving seven affirm- 
ative votes in the Security Council. 

Speaking for France, Guy de la Tournelle em- 
phasized two considerations. Only when all the 
States of the world are Members would the organiza- 
tion be complete. Another consideration was the 
place which Europe should occupy in the United 
Nations. At present, European representation was 
comparatively small in view of the place Europe 
occupies in the general world equilibrium. These 
considerations led the French delegation in 1947 to 
take a broad view of applications. France was not 
guided by any hostility towards the regimes of the 
States of Eastern Europe and had voted in favor of 
the admission of Hungary and Roumania. In October, 
1947, France abstained concerning Bulgaria because 
the assissination of the great Bulgarian patriot and 
determined enemy of Germany, Petkov, weighed 
heavily on the universal conscience. 


Separate Consideration 


Finally, he recalled, the French delegation asked 
that each candidature should be considered separately 
in accordance with Article 4. It would be impossible 
for the French delegation today to approve the 
candidature of States which, since 1947 had, unfor- 
tunately, not given proof of their capacity to adhere 
to the Charter. 

Mr. de la Tournelle also reminded the Council 
that since San Francisco the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights had been approved by the General 
Assembly. Members of the United Nations must 
accord to this document all the importance it deserves. 
It was the duty of the Council to determine whether 
candidates respect these fundamental human rights. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) said to 
admit certain Members on condition that certain other 
Members were also admitted would be contrary to 
the Charter, and the United Kingdom could not, 
therefore, vote for the Soviet proposal. Mr. Manuil- 
sky had stated that failure to respect fundamental 
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human rights was a matter of internal policy and that 
the Security Council had no competence to deal with 


such questions. He did not wish to argue that point 
now, but certain of these States had recently signed 
peace treaties in which they formally and specifically 
bound themselves to respect these particular rights, 
and, by so doing they had removed the question from 
the area of domestic jurisdiction and had assumed 
an international obligation. Nor could he agree 
with the sweeping statement that the Security Council 
was not competent to deal with international treaties. 
The Council was bound by Article 4 of the Charter 
to consider whether an applicant was willing to 
carry out the obligations of the Charter. He knew 
of no way of reaching a decision on that point except 
by examing the manner in which an applicant was 
carrying out his existing obligations. 


“Artificial Pretext”’ 


S. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) replied that everyone 
knew what was in the minds of those who referred 
to human rights in this instance—the verdicts that 
were pronounced in Hungary and Bulgaria against 
some people who took part in a plot aimed at over- 
throwing the existing regimes in the countries to which 
they belonged. Such crimes had nothing in common 
with human rights. To speak of such was merely 
an artificial pretext to prevent the admission of the 
peoples’ democracies to the United Nations. Re- 
ferring to a question asked earlier, whether the 
Peoples’ Republic of Mongolia was a State, Mr. 
Tsarapkin pointed out that it had a territory, a 
population, a government, a constitution, tribunals 
and laws—everything that constituted a State. 

At the conclusion of the debate Mr. Munoz (Ar- 
gentina) suggested that it would be wise to postpone 
a vote, it being understood that in the meantime an 
effort would be made to see whether some agreement 
could not be reached. Mr. Tsiang (China) pointed 
out that in due course the secretariat would submit 
a draft to the Council for its report to the Assembly. 
At the same time, the Council could reconsider the 
matter, at the wish of any Member. 

The meeting was thereupon adjourned on. this 
understanding. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 
Interim Committee 
Sub-Committee 7 


2ND MEETING—JULYy 12 


Question of extending duration of 
Interim Committee and its terms of 
reference: Turkish draft resol. (A/ 
AC.18/SC.7/1) calling for continua- 
tion of Committee for indefinite pe- 
riod with its present terms of refer- 
ence presented. 


3RD MEETING—JULY 15 


Question of extending duration of 
Interim Committee: discussion con- 
tinued. 


4TH MEETING—JULY 19 


Question of extending duration of 
Interim Committee: U. S. proposal 
that Committee may meet when 
G.A. not actually in regular session 
approved by vote of 11-2, with 4 
absts. : 


Special Committee on U.N. Guard 


JuLy 8-18 

Secretary-General’s revised proposal 
(A/AC.29/1): Working Paper pre- 
pared by Rapporteur containing con- 
sensus of Members’ views discussed. 


Security Council 


430TH MEETING—JULY 11 


Re-examination of eleven applica- 
tions to membership in U.N., pursu- 
ant to G.A. resol. of Dec. 8, 1948 
(S/1170, Add.1): discussion resumed. 


Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 


Working Committee 


23RD MEETING—JULY 7 


French proposal for census and veri- 
fication of armaments and armed 
forces of Member states of U.N. 
(S/C.3/SC.3/21): additional French 
proposal (S/C.3/SC.3/21/Add.1) in- 
troduced. 


24TH MEETING—JULY 12 


French census proposal: discussion 
continued. 
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25TH MEETING—JULY 18 


French census proposal: adopted by 
vote of 8-3. 


Economic and Social Council 


284TH MEETING—JULY 5 


Adoption of Agenda: Agenda Cttee’s 
proposal (E/1372) as amended 
adopted unanimously. 


285TH MEETING—JULY 6 


Report of fourth session of Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs (E/1361, 
Add.1): first and second draft resols. 
(E/1361, page 63) contained in re- 
port, as amended, adopted by votes 
of 15-3 and 15-0, with 3 absts. 
respectively. 


286TH MEETING—JULY 6 


Report of Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs: draft resols. contained in Re- 
port (1361, pages 65, 64) as amend- 
ed adopted by respective votes of 
14-2, with 1 abst., and 13-0, with 5 
absts.; U. S. draft resol. (E/1367) 
embodying decision of Commission 
set out on page 64 of Report, as 
amended, adopted by vote of 13-4; 
draft resol. contained in Report 
(page 66) adopted unanimously; 
U. S. proposal that Commission’s 
draft resol. on “Commission of In- 
quiry on Coca Leaf” be referred to 
Social Cttee adopted by vote of 12-0, 
with 6 absts.; Report as whole noted. 


Question of exemption of Valbine 
from provisions of Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1925 on Narcotic Drugs (E/ 
1324): Secty-Gen. authorized to 
transmit to French govt. decision of 
WHO relating to Valbine. 


Discussion on use of central library 
at Geneva by the U.N. and Special- 
ized Agencies (E/1358, Corr.1, E/ 
1377): New Zealand draft resol. 
(E/1377), as amended, adopted by 
vote of 13-0, with 5 absts. 


287TH MEETING—JuULyY 8 

Report of ILO (E/1362): considera- 
tion begun. 

288TH MEETING—JULY 8 


Report of ILO: resol. (E/1410) ex- 
pressing appreciation of Report 
adopted. 


July 6 - July 19 


United Nations Appeal for Children 
(E/1346, Corr.1 and 2, E/1379, E/ 
1365): resol. (E/1379) requesting 
Secty-Gen. to inform national cttees 
to submit final reports to ninth ses- 
sion of Council adopted unani- 
mously. 


289TH MEETING—JULY 9 


Report of Economic Commission for 
Europe (E/1328, Add. 1): General 
debate begun. 


290TH-291st MEETINGS—JULY 11 


Report of ECE: General debate con- 
tinued. 


292ND MEETING—JULY 12 


Report of ECE: Resol. 6 contained 
in Report (E/1328, page 63) con- 
cerning submission of Annual Re- 
port by ECE to ECOSOC adopted 
unanimously. 


Implementation of recommendations 
of economic and social matters (E/ 
1325, Add. 1, E/1382, E/963 Add. 
1-47): discussion begun. 


293RD MEETING—JULY 13 


Implementation of recommendations 
of' ECOSOC: discussion continued. 


294TH MEETING—JULY 14 


Implementation of recommendations 
of ECOSOC: discussion concluded; 
Australian draft resol. urging govts. 
to reply to Secty-Gen.’s question and 
setting up nine-member ad hoc cttee 
to sit between ninth and tenth ses- 
sions, adopted by vote of 13-4, with 
no absts.; resols. taking note of re- 
ports of ICAO, ITU, UPU adopted 
unanimously. 

Availability of insecticides for com- 
batting malaria in agricultural areas: 
resol. recommending that govts. fa- 
cilitate freerer flow of insecticides to 
countries in which they are needed, 
adopted unanimously. 

Report of Economic Commission for 
Latin America: Consideration begun. 


295TH MEETING—JULY 15 

Report of ECLA: discussion contin- 
ued. 

296TH MEETING—JULY 15 


Report of ECLA: discussion contin- 
ued—statement by U.N. Assistant 
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Secty-Gen.; resol. taking note of Re- 
port adopted by vote of 15-0, with 
3 absts. 


Report of Economic Commission for 
Asia and Far East (E/1329, Add. 1, 
Corr. 1, E/1404): resol. taking note 
of Report adopted by vote of 16-0, 
with 1 abst. 


297TH MEETING—JULY 16 


Problem of slavery (E/1354): Con- 
sideration begun. 


Trusteeship Council 


14TH MEETING—JULY 6 


Annual report on New Guinea (T/ 
266, T/354): consideration contin- 
ued. 


15TH MEETING—JULY 7 


Report on New Guinea: considera- 
tion concluded. 


16TH MEETING—JULY 8 


First annual report on Strategic Trust 
Territory of Pacific Islands (T/359): 
consideration begun—statement by 
Special Rep. of Administering Au- 
thority. 


17TH MEETING—JULY 11 


Report on Pacific Islands: examina- 
tion continued; supplementary ques- 
tions dealing with various aspects of 
life in Territory put by Members to 
Special Rep. of Administering Au- 
thority. 


18TH MEETING—JULy 12 


Report on Pacific Islands: oral sup- 
plementary questioning of Special 
Rep. concluded; general debate be- 
gun; agreement to set up three draft- 
ing sub-cttees on annual reports of 
this session instead of existing Cttee 
of Whole. 


19TH MEETING—JULY 13 


Report on Pacific Islands: general 
debate concluded; report to Security 
Council to be formulated later. 


20TH MEETING—JULY 14 


Visiting mission to Trust Territories 
of Pacific Islands in 1950 (T/349, 
7/366): agreement that mission con- 
sist of 4 members of Council. 


Reports of Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories of East Africa (T/217, 
218): Mexican draft resol. intro- 
duced. 


21st MEETING—JULY 15 
Reports of Visiting Mission: decision 
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that reports be considered valuable 
reference material in consideration 
of future annual reports on other 
Trust Territories taken by vote of 
11-0. 


Question of administrative unions af- 
fecting Trust Territories, report of 
Special Cttee (T/338): joint U. S.- 
Mexican draft resol. (T/373) dis- 
cussed. 


22ND MEETING—JuLy 18 


Question of administrative union: 
joint U. S.-Mexican draft resol. as 
amended by Australia (1/375) 
adopted by vote of 11-0, with 1 
abst. 


Educational advancement in Trust 
Territories (1/227, 267, 334, 369): 
report of Cttee on Higher Education 
presented. 


Examination of petitions: petition 
(T/Pet.2/58) from Shariff Is-Hak 
Community of Tanganyika under 
U.K. administration discussed, to- 
gether with Administering Author- 
ity’s observation (T/342). 


23RD MEETING—JULY 19 
Educational advancement: draft 
resol. recommended by Cttee on 
Higher Education (T/369) adopted 
by vote of 10-0, with 1 abst. 
Examination of petitions: petitions 
(T/Pet.2/66, T/Pet.6/14, T/Pet.6/15, 
T/Pet.6/16, T/Pet.8/1, T/Pet.2/57) 
considered. 


Visiting Mission of Trust Territories 
of Pacific Islands: agreement to ask 
U.K., Philippines, China and France 
to nominate reps. to serve on this 
mission. 


ITO 


JULY 8 


Executive Committee (at Annecy): 
decision to postpone second session 
of full five-nation Interim Commis- 
sion until probable date of first meet- 
ing of ITO be more clearly foreseen. 


WHO 


Juty 8-16 
Executive Board (at Geneva): 
opened; officers elected; agenda 


adopted; plan for structural addition 
to Palais des Nations approved. 


1RO 


JULY 7 

General Council (at Geneva): blue- 
print for terminating operations soon 
after June 30, 1950 approved; mem- 
orandum asking ECOSOC to plan 
for aid to refugees after June, 1950 
adopted. 


FAO 


JuLy 11 


World Forestry Congress (at Hel- 
sinki): third session opened; prob- 
lems of world’s forests examined. 





STEP TO BETTER WORLD HEALTH. (Cont'd. from page 107) 


son we learned at Rome is two-fold. 
First, WHO must do all in its power 
to fulfill the aim laid down in its 
Constitution of strengthening na- 
tional health administrations so that 
they will carry more weight with 
their own governments. Further- 
more—and this is even more impor- 
tant—each of us going back to his 
own country will have to use his 
imagination and his courage to pre- 
sent to his people the world’s health 
problems in a simple but forceful 
way. It must be made clear to all 
nations that while the knowledge 
and the techniques are available to 
eliminate many or even most of the 
iils of man, there are no short cuts 
to improved health. Indeed, to be 
established on a world-wide basis 
health, like peace, calls for sacrifice 
on the part of every country and 
every individual in terms of money, 
work, and prestige. 


The adoption of a precise and ex- 
tensive program designed chiefly to 
take care of the health needs of the 
under-developed countries is, on the 
other hand, an important achieve- 
ment of which all delegates to the 
second World Health Assembly can 
be proud. It is also a bright prom- 
ise for the future. The World 
Health Organization finds itself. in 
the privileged position of being the 
first UN agency with the necessary 
tools for the work to be done. AIl- 
ready several governments have of- 
fered to make contributions to sup- 
plemental budget through which 
assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries will be financed. I feel sure 
that their example will soon be fol- 
lowed by many others and we shall 
thus be able to justify the hopes of 
millions of ill and unhappy people 
represented at the Assembly” in 
Rome. 


U. N. B.—August 1, 1949 
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United Nations Film and Visual Information News 


Prepared by the United Nations Film Board 
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This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


Nations interest. 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 





Tribute to Mr. Benoit-Lévy 


Jean Benoit-Lévy, director of La 
Maternelle, Ballerina, and other out- 
standing French motion pictures, 
author of The Art of Motion Pic- 
ture, leading educator, and Director 
of the Films and Visual Information 
Division of the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information since 
its inception, is leaving the United 
Nations to resume his artistic career 
as a director of feature films. 

This announcement was made on 
June 28, 1949, at a testimonial 
luncheon at the Harvard Club in 
New York given by the U. S. Na- 
tional Film Committee for the 
United Nations. Presiding was Mr. 
Carl E. Milliken, Chairman of the 
Committee and Managing Trustee, 
Teaching Film Custodians. Mr. Eric 
A. Johnston, President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America 
and Governor Ellis Arnall, President 
of the Association of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers, both of 
whom were unavoidably detained on 
the West Coast, sent messages which 
were read on their behalf by Francis 
Harmon, Vice-President of the 
MPAA and Robert Rubin, General 
Counsel of SIMPP. 

Speaking on behalf of the United 
Nations, Mr. Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Public 
Information, highly praised Mr. 
Benoit-Lévy for his personal quali- 
ties and leadership. As a record of 
solid achievement, he pointed to the 
19 films, dealing with activities of 
the United Nations and its Special- 
ized Agencies, which had been pro- 
duced since the UN Films Division 
was established in 1946. A close 
liaison with newsreels and television 
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had been maintained. An _ ever- 
growing film footage library was 
functioning to meet news require- 
ments and those of independent pro- 
ducers in both the feature and docu- 
mentary film fields. 


Mr. Cohen announced that Mr. 
Benoit-Lévy had been appointed Ad- 
viser to the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information in rec- 
ognition of his accomplishments and 
contributions to the United Nations 
in the field of films. A further 
honor, naming him Honorary Direc- 
tor, was bestowed on Mr. Benoit- 
Lévy by the United Nations Film 
Board for his leading role in estab- 
lishing the Board as a clearing house 
for film activities of the United Na- 
tions and its Specialized Agencies 
and for his substantial accomplish- 
ments on behalf of the Board as its 
Executive Director since its incep- 
tion two-and-a-half years ago. 


Mr. Benoit-Lévy thanked the 
Committee for its co-operation and 
efforts in bringing official United Na- 
tions films to the attention of the 
American public, both in the thea- 
tres and non-theatrically to schools, 
church and civil groups. He esti- 
mated that UN films had reached 
approximately 27 million people in 
the United States and were in active 
distribution in 45 other countries; a 
total of 250 million people through- 
out the world have so far seen UN 
films. He expressed his warm ap- 
preciation of the honors he had re- 
ceived from the United Nations and 
the Film Board and gave assurance 
that, while he was returning to pro- 
duction of feature films, he would 
never lose his interest in the United 
Nations and would continue his ef- 


forts to further its cause through 
the medium of the motion picture. 
He asked the Committee to extend 
the same measure of cordial co-op- 
eration he had received to Mr. Jan 
Gunnar Lindstrom who will succeed 
him upon his departure as Acting 
Director of the United Nations 
Films and Visual Information Divi- 
sion. 


Board Sponsors Two Films 


At its last meeting on June 6, 
1949, the United Nations Film 
Board granted its official sponsorship 
to two films: 


Somewhere in Europe, produced 
in Hungary by Geza Radvanyi, tells 
the dramatic and human story of the 
abandoned children, wandering aim- 
lessly in war-torn Europe, of their 
struggle to survive, stealing and kill- 
ing, if necessary, to get food. 


Besides being a powerful indict- 
ment against war, the film shows tne 
responsibility of society, of adult 
men and women, towards these chil- 
dren. This is illustrated in a court 
recom scene, where these young de- 
linquents are being judged, Radvanyi 
has one of the characters say: “Who 
dares to accuse here? We are the 
guilty ones! Those who are respon- 
sible for war, misery, hunger and 
despair are not these children, but 
we, the grown up!” Somewhere in 
Europe carries a message of univer- 
sal significance and brings to the 
screen one the greatest trials in his- 
tory, our own. 

Picture In Your Mind, produced 
by Philip Stapp for the International 
Film Foundation, has as its theme, 
a search for the roots of prejudice 
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in the earliest experience of man 
before history. In the second half 
of the film, dealing with the contem- 
porary period, a plea is made to 
every individual to re-examine his 
own mind to see whether his mental 
picture of the other man is realistic 
or distorted. The film, suggested 
by the United Nations Film Board 
to be a follow-up for Mr. Stapp’s 
earlier picture Boundary Lines, is, as 
the latter, characterized by colorful 
animated paintings, realistic and ab- 
stract symbols, the music by Gene 
Forrell playing an integral part in 
the drama. Narration is by Walter 
Abel. 


Films At UNSCCUR Conference 


The United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources which will 
be held at Lake Success from Au- 
gust 17 to September 6, 1949, will 
provide the first international forum 
for an exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience on the conservation and 
utilization of resources on a world 
scale. 


The Conference, called by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, as a first step towards mo- 
bilizing the science of the whole 
world to promote higher standards 
of living, represents one of the first 
and most important steps in the pro- 
gramme of technical assistance to 
under-developed-countries. The con- 
ference was organized on the basis 
that every part of the world has con- 
tributions to make, that no country 
has a monopoly of the best methods 
of solving the problems of resources, 
but that each country has much to 
tearn and benefit from an exchange 
ot knowledge and techniques from 
the others. 


Such an exchange can be greatly 
speeded by the full use of the media 
of mass communication. The visual 
media, and the motion picture par- 
ticularly, lend themselves to the pro- 
jection of experience, planning, and 
methodology on such subjects as for- 
estry, watershed management, soil 
conservation and the development of 
marine, mineral, and fuel and en- 
ergy resources. 
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Consequently, showings of films 
on these subjects have been sched- 
uled on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence, as an Official part of the plen- 
ary sessions. Furthermore, an 
international catalogue of films on 
conservation and utilization of re- 
sources has been compiled on sub- 
jects coming under the major sec- 
tion headings of the agenda. 


This catalogue is available for dis- 
tribution on request from the United 
Nations Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division, Lake Success, N. Y. 


For U.N. Day Release 


The United Nations Films and 
Visual Information Division has just 
completed a 35mm one-reel screen 
magazine entitled Tomorrow Begins 
Today. 


This shows a group of six stu- 
dents, from all corners of the earth, 
who, after watching the construction 
of the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations in New York, 
wonder whether ideals of the organ- 
ization are being made as strong as 
its new home. They decide to visit 
Lake Success to find out for them- 
selves. There, they see Mr. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary 
General, who explains to them some 
of the many problems facing the 
United Nations, stressing the neces- 
sity for closer co-operation among 
nations to achieve a stable peace. 
They also talk with delegates of the 
Big Powers, who admit the exist- 
ence of political differences, none 
however, that cannot be ironed out 
peacefully. Above all, the peoples 
of the world must become aware of 
the role they themselves must play 
to achieve peace. As the group re- 
turns to the site, they realize there 
is still much work to be done—not 
only by the men who are building 
the new structure, but by the men 


. who build the idea and by the peo- 


ples of the world who build the will 
to be free and at peace. 


Tomorrow Begins Today will be 
released for U.N. Day, October 24, 
1949, in several language versions 
for world-wide distribution. 


“Do you look for the real man behind the 
distortions of propagandists?” A still from 
“PICTURE IN YOUR MIND”, sponsored by 
the United Nations Film Board. 





Members of the United Nations Film Board. 
From left to right: G. Williams, Iinterna- 
tional Monetary Fund; R. Rendueles, WHO; 
Jean Benoit-lévy, Executive Director; T. 
Gjesdal, Department of Public Information; 
Mrs. Florence Reynolds, Chairman, represent- 
ing FAO; M. Lieu, Secretary; J. G. Lindstrom, 
Acting Director, U.N. Films & Visual Infor- 
mation Division. 





A scene from the U.N. sponsored film 
“SOMEWHERE IN EUROPE”, produced in 
Hungary by Geza Radvanyi. 
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The United Nations in Films 





Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 


company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country of 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 





Medical Social Services 


Community Services for Patients 


THE ROLE OF THE PuBLIC HEALTH 
NURSE IN THE HOME-CARE OF TUBER- 
CULosIs.—USA, NTB, 1 reel, J6mm., 
sd., Eng.: 2 reels, 35mm., sd., Eng.— 
Shows how certain standard hospital 
nursing techniques can be adapted to 
the home care of TB patients. 


TUBERCULOSIS, ITS CAUSE, ITS WOUNDS. 
—France, ES, 11 min., b&w., 35 and 
16mm., sd., Fr.— 


TUBERCULOSIS CAN BE CuURED.—Nor- 
way, StF., 18 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., 
Nor.— 


Your FIGHT AGAINST INFANTILE Pa- 
RALYSIS.—USA, NFIP, 2 reels, 15 min., 
35 and 16mm., sd., Eng.—Purposes and 
program of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 


EVERYBODY IN DANGER.—Norway, StF, 
1 reel, 16 mm., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Nor., Eng.—Describes community 
resources and government services in 
tracking down the origin of a TB 
epidemic in a small town. 


IN Datty BatrLtE.—USA, NFIP, 2 
reels, 26 min., 35 and 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—How a county chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis takes part in aiding infantile paraly- 
sis patients and utilizes community fa- 
cilities to fight against the disease. 


It’s BETTER TO PREVENT.—France, ES, 
16 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., 
Fr.—The fight against tuberculosis. 


A PuBLic ENEMy.—Belgium, PGB, 15 
min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., Fr., Du. 
—The fight against TB and social as- 
sistance in this fight. 


Treatment of Venereal Disease 


FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASE.— 
Belgium, MV, 1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 
35mm., sd., Fr., Du.—About the dan- 
gers of VD and how to prevent it. 


FicHT SypHiLis.—USA, USPH, 2 reels, 
20 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
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Shows the community’s job in com- 
bating syphilis; educating the people; 
providing clinics; follow-up cases; shows 
cost to the nation of supporting the 
blind, insane and crippled victims of 
VD. 


INVISIBLE ENEMIES.—Sweden, SI, 3% 
min., Sw.—Shows the detrimental con- 
sequences of syphilis and gonorrhea. 


KNow FoR SureE.—USA, USPH, 2 
reels, 22 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Deals with.prophylaxis, diagnosis and 
clinical treatment of syphilis; attention 
is given to follow-up treatment, sources 
of infection and community control. 


MESSAGE TO WoMEN.—USA, USPH, 
2 reels, 20 min., colour, 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Facts about syphilis and gonor- 
rhea; points to the need for understand- 
ing and knowledge with regard to pre- 
vention and treatment. 


SECRET ENEMy.—France, ES, 32 min., 
b&w., 35 and J6mm., sd., Fr.—The 
prophylaxis of syphilis; how to follow 
up contamination; activities of medical 
and social services of the Ministry of 
Health. 


SIXTEEN TO TWENTY-SIX. — Canada, 
NFB, 19 min., b&w., colour, 16mm., 
sd., Eng., Fr.—Facts about prevention, 
treatment and transmission of syphilis 
and gonorrhea; shows how VD threat- 
ens future health of the nation; stresses 
prompt and proper treatment in early 
stages. 


STORY OF THE THOUSAND-AND-SECOND 
NIGHT, THE.—France, ES, 11 min., 
b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., Fr.—The 
fight against venereal disease. 


SypHiLis.—USA, USPH, 4 reels, 46 
min., colour, 16mm., sd., Eng.—Diag- 
nosis and management of early, latent 
and late syphilis. 


SyPHILIs — PuBLIC ENEMY No. 1.— 
France, ES, 13 min., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Fr.— 


THREE COUNTIES AGAINST SYPHILIS.— 
USA, USPH, 2 reels, 17 min., b&w., 
35 and 16mm., sd., Eng.—Three coun- 
ties in Georgia join with State and U.S. 
Public Health Service in setting up a 


demonstration project for the control 
of syphilis; shows city clinics and com- 
munity clinics treating patients; mobile 
clinics reach rural areas. 


To THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—USA, USPH, 2 reels, 24 min., b&w., 
16mm., sd., Eng.—About the dangers 
of venereal diseases. 


A TRAIN CONVERSATION. — Czechoslo- 
vakia, Cz, ] reel, 15 min., b&w., 35 and 
16mm., sd., Czech.—Points out dangers 
of venereal diseases for young people. 


VENEREAL Diseases.—France, ES, 11 
min., 35 and 16mm., sd., Fr.—Fight 
against venereal diseases. 


VERY DANGEROUS.—Canada, NFB, 18 
min., b&w., or colour, 16mm., sd., 
Eng., Fr.—Present facts on the symp- 
toms, infection and transmission of 
syphilis and gonorrhea, importance of 
early and proper treatment; stresses co- 
operation with health authorities. 


Social Welfare in Rural 
Communities 


Bip Goes To Town.—US, USDA, 1 
reel, 912 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Advantages of electricity on 
the farm, which can be made possible 
through an electrical co-operative. 


THE Cotswo_p CLus.—UK, COI, | 
reel, 10 min., b&w., sd., Eng.—Deals 
with the community effort of a Cots- 
wold Village to pool its victory garden 
and agricultural resources in a co- 
operative enterprise. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN RURAL PUERTO 
Rico.—US, USDA, 2 reels, 20 min., 
b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., Eng.—Ex- 
plains the means by which the rural 
people, under democratic guidance, are 
making general farm improvements, 
developing handicraft industries and 
improving the work of farm youth. 


FarRM~ ELECTRIFICATION. — Canada, 
NFB, 2 reels, 21 min., colour, 16mm., 
sd., Eng., Fr.—Rural communities or- 
ganize to bring electric power to their 
district under the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s “area coverage plan.” 
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Fient For Lire.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 
17 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Re- 
clamation of the barren country of the 
Northern Gold Coast as a government 
project which aims to enrich the soil 
and teach the people scientific farming. 


HERE IS THE GoLD Coast.—UK, COI, 
4 reels, 43 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Government funds allotted for 
development and welfare of small vil 
lages on the West African Gold Coast 
for wells, scientific farming, hygiene 
education, mobile medical units, 
schools, etc. 


IN ComMon CauseE.—US, USDA, 19 
min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Shows accomplishments of soil conser- 
vation districts and how these are 
formed and operated. The job to be 
done in this vital program for increas- 
ing crop production and saving the soil. 


LAND To HAVE AND To HoLp, THE.— 
US, USDA, 2 reels, 15 min., b&w., 35 
and 16mm., sd., Eng—How the co- 
operative mortgage credit system of na- 
tional farm loan associations affects the 
everyday life of farmers. 


Mitky Way Out, THE.—US, USDA, 
2 reels, 21 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Improvement in dairy farm- 
ing in the South to attain higher stand- 
ards of living through a movement 
started by county agents of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


NEGRO FARMER, THE.—US, USDA, 2 
reels, 24 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—What is being done by the 
Department of Agriculture to further 
the cause of better farming and better 
living conditions among southern Ne- 
groes. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SOURCES 


COI—Central Office of Information 
—Central Film Library Impe- 
rial Institute, London, S.W. 7, 
England. 


Cz—Ceskoslovensky kratky film, 
VYROBA, Vaclavske namesti 
43, Prague 11, C.S.R. 


ES—Education Sanitaire, Ministére 
de la Santé Publique et de la 
Population, 7 Rue de Tilsitt, 
Paris 17, France. 


LC—Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., USA. 
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PARISH IS WHAT You MAKE IT, A.— 
Sweden, SI, 15 min., sd., b&w., Swedish. 
—What is being done in a typical rural 
district (parish) to create better social 
conditions in order to prevent migra- 
tion to town. 


PARTNERS.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 18 min., 
b&w., 16 mm., sd., Eng.—Efforts of the 
British government to establish agri- 
cultural centers in Eastern Africa; to 
combat malaria and sleeping sickness, 
to build hospitals and schools. 


PEOPLE WITH A_ PurRpPose.—Canada, 
NFB, 24 min., colour, ]6mm., sd., Eng. 
—Details the co-operative movement in 
Manitoba; describes the co-operatives 
in many fields; shows young people 
studying the theory and practice of the 
movement. 


PEOPLE’S BANK, THE.—Canada, NFB, 
20 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr.— 
The growth and purpose of credit 
unions in Canada. 


POWER AND THE Lanp.—US, USDA, 
3% reels, 39 min. b&w., 35 and 
16mm., sd., Eng.—Deals with rural 
electrification and the benefits it brings 
to the farmer and his family. 


QuERER Es Poper.—US, USDA, 2 
reels, colour, 16mm., sd., Spanish.— 
Aims to encourage better nutrition 
among the people of Puerto Rico. 


THE River.—US, USDA, 3 reels, 32 
min., sd., b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Shows the disastrous effects of 
floods in the Mississippi Valley caused 
by deforestation and soil erosion. 


SCENIC RESOURCES OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY.—US, TVA, 1 reel, 10 min., 
b&w., sil—Describes the recreational 


MV—M. Vernaillen, 5 Rue Seutin, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 


NFB—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Canada. 


NFIP—National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., USA. 


NTB—National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., USA. 


SIl—Svenska Institutet, Kungsgatan 
34, Stockholm, Sweden. 


use of TVA lakes and lands for people 
in the surrounding areas. English titles. 


SIGN OF DEPENDABLE CREDIT, THE.— 
US, USDA, 2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 16 
and 35mm., sd., Eng.—Need for a 
specialized credit system to provide 
farmers with short-term loans; how the 
farmer-controlled production credit as- 
sociations are filling this need. 


Som. FoR ToMoRROow.—Canada, NFB, 
2 reels, 20 min., colour, sd., Eng.— 
Survey of the restoration methods of 
prairie lands undertaken by the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act. 


SUMMER ON THE FarM.—UK, COI, 13 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Stresses 
interdependence of town and country 
in wartime Britain’s agriculture. 


TVA.—US, TVA, 2 reels, 20 min., 
b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., Eng.—The 
work and accomplishments of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Dam; how it 
helps to control floods, aids navigation, 
produces power; agricultural work, 
rural electrification, research and re- 
forestation. 


VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE.—US, LC, 
28 min., b&w., 16 mm., sd., Eng.— 
How the Tennessee Valley Authority 
project contributes to practical democ- 


racy by providing a better life for the 
people through land reclamation and 
progressive agriculture. 


Want A Lirt?—Canada, NFB, 2 reels, 
14 min., b&w., Eng., Fr.—Outlines 
post-war planning in farm communi- 
ties. 


StF—Statens Filmsentral, Klingen- 
berggt 5, Oslo, Norway. 


TVA—Film Unit, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, New Sprankle Build- 
ing, Knoxville, Tenn., USA. 


USDA—Motion Picture Division, 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C., 
USA. 


USPH—U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C., USA. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Canada: 


The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 


Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Costa Rica: 


Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Pragune 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppo, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librarie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Bookshop, 
Baghdad. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librarie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 
Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
Publicaciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Peru: 


Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. : 


Poland: 
Spoldzielna Wydawnicza ‘“CZYTELNIK,” 
38 Poznanska, Warsaw. 


Sweden: 


C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Rounhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., Commissioner 
& Rissik Streets, Johannesburg; also in 
Cape Town and Durban. 
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